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BEST. 


O earth, lie heavily upon her eyes ; 
Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, Earth ; 
Lie close around her ; leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 
She hath ho questions, she bath no replies, 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hour of birth ; 
With stillness that is almost Paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silence more musical than any song ; 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir ; 
Until the morning of Eternity 
Her rest shal! not begin nor end, but be; 
And when she wakes she will not think it long. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 





HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 

The violin was not the invention of any 
one man or age. Like the piano, its ele- 
ments may be said to have come together 
from the four quarters of the globe. They 
appear to have been combined in every 
possible proportion, until endless experi- 
ments, and the grotesque forms, resulted 
at length in the singularly perfect and ex- 
quisitely simple instrument known as the 
Cremona violin, which no time seems likely 
to impair, and no art seems able to im- 
prove. As we look with a certain interest 
at the earliest daub of a great painter, or 
compare the wooden huts of a barbarous 
age with the stately edifices of our own; so 
we may be allowed to recall for a moment 
those rough early forms which have con- 
tributed their several elements to the 
violin. , 

The Rebek, or lute-sshaped instrument, 
with one or three strings; the Crouth, or 
lute-shaped instrument, with six or more 
strings (in both, the strings are supported 
by bridges, and played with bows); and, 
lastly, the Rotta, or kind of guitar, without 
a bridge or bow, and played by the fingers. 

If the reader wishes to know how the 
violin arose out of this medley, adopting 
Various items in the composition of each 
of the above instruments, and adding a 
something of its own which bound these 
scattered hints of substance and shape and 
sound into a higher unity, we advise him 
to take a good look at figures 1, 2, and 3, 
and then accompany us through the fol- 
lowing brief analysis: 








Fig. 1. 

In the rebek (figure 1) we get the rounded 
form pierced with two slits to let the sound 
out, which we also find in the upper part of 
the front of a violin. We have a bridge, a 
tailpiece, and screws,with doubtless a sound- 
post inside to resist the thrust of the bridge 
upon the front or belly. Wealso note that 
a box for the screws and the shape of the 
head came from the rebek, and not from 
the crouth. 























From the crouth (figure 2) we get the 
important detail of the back and the belly 
joined by sides. 

This principle of two vibrating surfaces- 
joined by what we call ribs or sides, was an 
immense step forward, as will be presently 
seen. The shape of the tail-piece was 
nearly the same as in our violins. 

From the rotta (figure 3), or, speaking 
more generally, from the guitar tribe, came 
the suggestion of the two curves inward in 
the sides, and the semicular curve of lower 
part to correspond with the top. From the 
guitar tribe we also get the elongated neck 
made separate from the body of the instru- 
ment, and ultimately the six frets on the 
finger-board, now happily abolished, which 
for a hundred and fifty years marred the 
perfection of the violin. ¢ 














Fig. 3. 


We have now an instrument of the viol 
tribe something like figure 3, which we 
may place roughly in the twelfth century. 
Although to the inexperienced it may look 
something like « violin, the most that can 
be said of it is that it contains only those 
elements of the violin which that instru- 
ment has borrowed from the rebek, crouth, 
and rotta, and still lacks the characteristics 
which constitute the violin proper, and 
raise it above the whole race of the old 
viols. 


About the end of the fourteenth century, . 
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at the dawn of scientific music, viols were 


made in great profusion; the number of 


strings does not appear to have been fixed, 
and ranged from three to six or more. 
About this time it was noticed that human 





voices might be divided into four classes— 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass; and in 
the light of this discovery we soon find 
viols divided into the quartet; ¢. g. violette, 
alto, tenor, and bass. We shall probably 
never know all the curious shapes and 
sizes of viols which were made between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries. Large 
quantities have perished ; others have been 
used up for violins. The lute-makers were 
constantly trying experiments. We find 
instruments which it is difficult to class at 
all; others that early went out of fashion; 
while the most recognized forms were 
hardly fixed, and were continually being 
modified, altered, or added to. 

As music grew, so did the rage for viols; 
and it is owing partly to the quantities 
made, partly to the caprice of the makers, 
and partly to the waste and ruin of 
time, that it becomes difficult to trace in 
detail the steps from the rough viol to the 
violin, until we suddenly find this latter, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
occupying a modest position in the midst 
of that host of viols which it was destined 
to supersede forever. But the violin with 
four strings, and tuned as at present, con- 
tinued for a few years in obscurity. 

The reader will see at once, from figures 
3 gnd 4, how the mongrel of the twelfth 
century was transformed, through a course 
of successive developments, into the violin 
of the sixteenth. 

The flat guitar-front is changed for the 
raised belly ; the smooth curves of the sides 
are broken into four corners—a form which 
was found better to resist the strain of the 
bridge, and also allows a free action of the 
bow. 

The slits in the shape now used, take the 
place of the ()’s; the handle, instead of 
being flat and wide, is narrow and rounded ; 











the finger-board is raised, and reaches over 
the curve of the belly, instead of being in 
the same plan, with the flat guitar-front; 
and the guitar-frets are abolished. Soon 
after we meet with the tenor viol and 





double-bass, all built on the same model; 
and the constellation of ‘The Violin,” sud- 
denly detaching itself from the confused 
nebule of the violas, suddenly shines out 
brightly in the musical firmament. 
HawEIs. 


THE MOONLIGHT SONATA. 


Years ago I was in Bonn, the birthplace 
of Beethoven. There was an old musician 
there who gave lessons on the violin to my 
son. This old music-master had known 
the illustrious composer intimately, and 
from him I received the following anecdote: 

You know that Beethoven was born in a 
house in the Rheingasse, but at the time I 
became acquainted with him he lodged 
over a little house in the Romerplatz. He 
was then poor. It was before Jerome Bona- 
parte had invited him to Westphalia. The 
opera “ Fidelio,” known then as “ Leonore,” 
was being tried at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre. Scant returns had come from 
his compositions. Besides his piano, and 
paper, pens, and ink, he possessed nothing. 
True, he was not yet deaf, and could enjoy 
the harmonies he created ; but beyond this 
his future seventeen years of success fur- 
nished a strange contrast to his poverty 
when I was a scholar. 

It was during these days that I called 
upon him one winter evening, hoping to 
persuade him to take a walk and return 
with me tosupper. He was sitting at the 
window, in the moonlight, without fire or 
candle, his face concealed by his hands, and 
his frame shivering with the cold. By slow 
degrees I drew him from his lethargy, per- 
suaded him to accompany me, and exhorted 
him toshake off his sadness. He came out 











with me, moody and despairing. 





“I hate the world!” said he, with passion. 
“T hate myself! No one understands me. 
I have genius, but am neglected; I havea 
heart, but no one to love. I am miserable!” 

It was needless to dispute with Beetho- 
ven, so I let him complain. 

We were crossing a narrow street near 
the gate of Coblentz, when he suddenly 
stopped. 

“Hush!” he said; “ what is that noise?” 

I listened, and heard the faint notes of 
an old piano issuing from some house at a 
little distance. It was a plaintive melody, 
in triple time, and, despite the poverty of 
the instrument, was played with great ten- 
derness of expression. 

Beethoven looked at me with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Tt is taken from my Symphony in F,” 
he said. “Here is the house. Listen! 
How well it is played!” 

The house was small, occupied probably 
by amechanic. A light glimmered through 
the chinks of the shutters. As we arrived 
before the door and stopped to listen, there 
was a sudden pause. 


“Go on, sister,’ said a man’s voice. ‘It 
is exquisitely sweet!” 
“T can not,” was the reply. “I can go 


no further this evening, Frederick.” 

“ Why, sister ?”’ 

“ IT scarcely know, unless it is because the 
composition is so beautiful that I feel in- 
capable of doing justice to it! What would 
1 not give to hear this piece rendered by a 
master |” 

“ Ah, sister,” was the reply, the despond- 
ing tones of which were apparent enough 
through the door, “one must be rich to 
procure such enjoyment. What-is the use 
of regretting when there is no help for it? 
We can scarcely pay our rent; why think 
of things beyond our reach ?’ 

“You are right, Frederick; and yet, for 
a moment, when I am playing, I long, once 
in my life, to hear good music perfectly ex- 
ecuted. Pardon me! I did not mean to 
be unreasonable.” 

There was something singularly touching 
in the subdued tone of the female voice ; it 
evidently engaged Beethoven's feelings. 

“Hark,” he said, as her fingers again 
gave expression to the symphony upon the 
instrument. “She understands me! She 
knows me! Let us enter.” 

“ Enter!” said I. “Why should we intrude 
upon their poverty ?” 

“I will play to her,” he replied. “She 
has feeling, genius, intelligence. Besides 
all, she understands me. I will play to 
her, and she will appreciate me !” 

Before I could prevent him, he had 
opened the door. He pushed it, and we 
found ourselves in a room lighted by a sin- 
gle candle and scantily furnished. A pale 
young man was seated at a table working 
on a shoe; near him, bending over an up- 
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right piano, was a young girl. There was 
no music. The girl had evidently been 
playing the most difficult compositions from 
memory. Both were neatly but poorly 
dressed, and both rose, the young man only 
turning toward us as we entered. 

“Pardon us,” said Beethoven, somewhat 
embarrassed, “ pardon us, but we heard the 
music, and were tempted to enter. I am 
a musician.” 

The girl blushed, and the young man 
assumed a grave manner, almost severe. 

“T overheard some of your conversa- 
tion,” continued Beethoven. ‘‘ You wish 
to hear—that is, you would like—in short, 
you would like me to play to you?” 

There was something strange, abrupt, 
and almost comical in the whole affair—so 
winning in the embarrassed air, so genial in 
the large imploring eyes, so brotherly in 
the clear, soft, and hesitating tones of the 
great composer—that the ice was thawed 
in a moment. 

“Thank you,” said the young shoemaker; 
‘“‘but our piano is bad, and then we have no 
music.” 

‘‘No music!” repeated Beethoven; but 
how, then, did mademoiselle—”’ He stop- 
ped, and colored; for the young girl had 
just turned toward him, and by her sad, 
veiled eyes he saw that she was blind. 
“TJ entreat your pardon,” he stammered. 
“T did not see at first. You play from 
memory, then?” 

“Entirely!” 

“ And where have you heard the music 
you were playing ?” 

“From a lady who was our neighbor at 
Bruhl two years ago. During the summer 
evenings her windows were always open, 
and I sat on the lawn to hear her.” 

* And you have never heard any other 
music ?” 

“Never, except the music in the streets.” 

The poor girl seemed frightened. Beetho- 
ven did not add another word, but quietly 
seated himself at the piano, and began 
to play. He had not touched many notes 
when I guessed what would follow. I was 
not deceived. Many times afterward, when 
the courts of Europe vied to do him honor, 
I heard him play. He could be solemn and 
impressive, slow and grand, soft and pa- 
thetic, gentle and caressing, rapid and 


vivacious, now touching the foundation of 


feeling from which gushed tears, and anon 
arousing jocund mirth hilarious in out- 
bursts of laughter, as his pleasure was to 
touch the instrument before him. Very 
master of sound, swaying crowds of ama- 
teurs and connoisseurs, from pathetic to 
ludicrous, from recitative to enthusiastic, 
as by a spell, I never heard him reaching 
the sublime as he did that night. 

It was hardly an hour that we spent in 
that humble apartment, and yet never after- 
ward did I hear such energy, tenderness, 














passionate earnestness, gradations of mel- 
ody, and loving appeals to the deepest ele- 
ments of human brotherhood, as his fingers 
evoked from the blind girl’s piano. 

We remained sitting. The brother and 
sister were paralyzed by wonder, The 
former had laid aside his work; the latter, 
her head inclined, had approached the 
piano, her hands clasped upon her breast, 
as if she feared the beating of her heart 
might interrupt the melody, and her fea- 
tures irradiated by an unearthly joy. 

An exclamation of satisfaction from the 
sister seemed to break the chain of Beetho- 
ven’s ideas. His head dropped upon his 
breast, his hands rested, and he appeared 
plunged in profound meditation. 

At last the young shoemaker rose, and 
said: ‘Wonderful man—who are you, 
then?’ 

Beethoven raised his head, and looked 
at him abstractedly, as if he had not under- 
stood the words. 

The young man repeated the question 
with more earnestness. Beethoven smiled, 
as only he could smile, with angelic sweet- 
ness. 

“ Listen,” he said. 

And he played again the first movement 
in the FSymphony. Acry of joy escaped 
from the lips of the blind girl. 

“Tt is no one else. It is Beethoven! 

He arose to go, but her entreaties de- 
tained him. 

“Play to us once more —just once 
more !”’ 

Placing her hands upon his shoulders, 
she resisted his departure; and he again sat 
down. The brilliant rays of the full-moon 
then entered through the curtainless win- 
dow. 

“T am going to improvise a sonata to the 
moonlight,” said he, playfully. 

We were standing around him. Con- 
templating for a moment the beauty of the 
heavens, he turned to the piano, and com- 
menced to play in a low, sad, but wond- 
rously sweet strain. The harmony issued 
from the instrument sweet and even as the 
moonlight. There were shadows on the 
ground, treasures of foliage in the trees 
dimly lighted avenues, bowers of roses, and 
lovers whispering in the boscages, and glo- 
ries of the cloudless majesty of the skies. 
Then followed a dance of fairies at mid- 
night on the grass, lively and capricious. 
And then came a rapid agitato finale, a move- 
ment hurrying, trembling, agitating, de- 
scribing flight and uncertainty, vague 
doubts, and instinctive terror, which bore 
the listeners onward, and at last left the 
transported girl moved to tears. 

“ Adieu,” said Beethoven, abruptly push- 
ing back his chair and advancing toward 
the door, “ adieu.” 

“But you will come again?’ asked the 
blind girl. 











‘Yes, yes,” said he, hurriedly; “I will 
come and give lessons to mademoiselle.” 

They followed us to the door, and re- 
mained standing there until we were out of 
sight. 

‘Let us hasten home,” said Beethoven, 
“that I may note down this sonata,” 

It is the ‘“ Moonlight Sonata,” where mu- 
sic becomes—more, perhaps, than all his 
other pieces—the wonderful interpreter of 
intense feeling. 


THE SOSTENUTO: PRONUNCIATION. 


[This chapter, from advanced sheets of F. W. Roor’s 
ScHoo. oF SINGING, is here given as an essay upon an 
important subject in the art of singing. Lack of space 
prevents our giving the chapter complete, with musical 
illustrations.—Ep.] 








Sostenuto literally translated means sus- 
tained; but it is common in our musical 
use of the word to make it a noun—the 
name of a principle which is the great 
underlying one of artistic singing. This 
principle requires what is sustained, gra- 
dual and regular, in contradistinction to 
what is disconnected, spasmodic, and ab- 
rupt, and may be seen and studied, not in 
music alone, but in all branches of art. 
That which is well proportioned and grace- 
ful in the sculptor’s art, that which is deli- 
cate and harmonious in the painter's art, 
and that which is rhythmical and flowing 
in the poet’s art, illustrate the sostenuto in 
music. This latter is, however, to some, 
more difficult of appreciation than the 
others; and many whose taste would be 
offended at conglomerate outlines in a 
statue, blotches of color in a painting, or 
halting rhythm in a poem, seem not to be 
disturbed by the veriest zigzag and jolting, 
so to speak, in a musical performance. 
We have previously endeavored to incul- 
cate all the mechanical means for attain- 
ing the sostenuto, so that the student who 
has been faithful in the observance of di- 
rections will find himself well prepared to 
understand and to do all things pertaining 
to this principle. 

Under this head, then, the main errors 
which singers fall into, are in connection 
with: 1. Inhaling; 2. Exhaling; 3. Pro- 
nunciation. The breath may be taken 
spasmodically and insufficiently, in which 
case the last tones of each phrase will lack 
firmness and steadiness, or breathing 
places must occur so frequently as to 
break each phrase into several parts. The 
importance of taking a full breath at each 
proper place has already been urged and 
need not receive further consideration 
now. 

Exhaling, or breath-pressure, has also 
been fully treated of heretofore. Theoffense. 
against the sostenuto, which comes by this. 
means, is in making the tone suddenly 
loud, suddenly soft, wavering, or in aly way 
unsteady. We have given, too, some atten- 
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tion to those points in pronunciation 
which bear upon the sostenuto, and cau- 
tioned the pupil against giving a sort of 
twang to the tone by changing vowel 
sounds and breaking up phrases by discon- 
necting words and syllables, On this lat- 
ter subject we append a few further re- 
marks. 

The vowel elements are the musical part 
of words ; and upon their being steadily held 
depends purity of tone and the sustained 
flow of a musical phrase. Vowel sounds 
will be well formed when produced with 
the organs of speech held flexibly and 
naturally; regarding their being held un- 
changed, much has been said. The rule 
in this regard is invariable when the vowel 
sound is sustained beyond the time that 
would be given it in speaking, although, 
in some cases it may seem hard to carry 
out: for instance, words like fire, our and 
near, are ordinarily spoken much as though 
spelled fy-er, ah-wer, and nee-are; yet when 
they are sung to sustained tones, the prin- 
cipal vowel sound of each must be held 
according to rule, and in closing with the 
terminal consonant or consonants, must 
undergo as little change as possible ; in fire, 
the open sound of i which is ah, should be 
held to the instant of closing, when a 
short but distinct sound of r should be 
added (é, the vanish of i, should not have 
the least prominence, but be given lightly 
and made to sound likei); in our, the prin- 
cipal vowel sound, which is ah, should be 
ended at the last instant by the elements 
wr; for near, see what has been said about 
hear and dear, page 78. Vanishes should 
be made very little of, or be formed so 
nearly simultaneously with the final con- 
sonant as not to interfere perceptibly with 
the open sound; Jife should be li-if (the i 
being passed over very quickly), but not 
li-éf. 

In the middle and lower part of the 
vocal compass, close vowel sounds should 
not always be given with the mouth open 
as far as is compatible with their correct 
formation; it often happens that the sound 
can be more easily held, and the tone made 
effective by closing the mouth a little: for 
instance, if & in say approaches {i rather 
than 4 (as in bat) the vanish will assert 
itself less; and if i, in such words as jf, in, 
destiny, infinite, and jubilee, approaches the 
sound of é, the tone will often improve 
without any sacrifice of distinctness in 
pronunciation. A very common error is 
to incline the pronunciation of i in the op- 
posite direction—to say des-ter-ny, mer-ru-ly, 
ju-ber-lee, etc. 

Faults under the head of sostenuto and 
against good taste often occur where two 
words, one ending and the other beginning 
with a vowel, come together; they arise from 
a mistaken idea of what is necessary to make 
words distinct. In such cases, especially 


where the final and initial vowel elements 
are the same and have little or no vanish, 
as, The evening breeze, Tho’ ocean roar, the 
tendency is to separate the words altogether 
by a slight pause between them. What 
should be done is to hold the vowel sound 
unchanged and the tone uninterrupted, but 
to give a slight, sudden, extra breath-pres- 
sure at the second vowel. 

Where the final and initial vowel ele- 
ments are the same and the vowels used 
have a decided vanish, as, Why J sigh J 
know not, the common fault is to make 
the vanish very prominent by way of sep- 
arating the words. As the sound of j re- 
quires some vanish, the care should be in 
pronouncing a phrase like the one above, 
to keep the tone uninterrupted in passing 
from a sound of j to one adjoining, and yet 
to introduce neatly and quickly just enough 
vanish to complete the vowel sound. 

The general rule regarding the pronun- 
ciation of vowels in juxtaposition, whether 
they be alike or different, is: let the tone 
suffer no interruption in passing from one 
to the other; do not try to separate them 
except when necessary, and then not other- 
wise than by a slight extra breath-pressure, 
or a light touch upon the vanish of the first. 

Consonants are the unmusical elements 
of words, and some of them (the mutes es- 
pecially) are the obstacles in the way of a 
perfect welding of words together for the 
sostenuto; yet upon the consonants mostly 
depends distinctness of enunciation ; hence 
in singing, our study is to give them with 
all the force and crispness required for dis- 
tinctness, yet to let them interfere as little 
as possible with a sustained flow of tone. 

The way in which words are divided, 
correct according to the lexicographers, 
often misleads the singer. To illustrate: 
some vowels (called mutes) shut off all es- 
cape of breath, while others admit of some 
exhalation while the organs of speech are 
so placed as to form the sound they repre- 
sent; / is an example of the latter, and as 
the proper division of the word melody re- 
quires the / in the first syllable, many 
would sustain it in singing rather than the 
vowel sound; the word should be sung as 
though divided me-lo-dy. 

There are cases where it is correct to 
prolong the element represented by /, as, 
for instance, in such words as little, gentle, 
and people, which would be improperly ren- 
dered (ittul, gentul, peopul. 

A rule that may be given for sustained 
singing is: always divide words upon a 
vowel. Here is a phrase divided first as is 
customary, and second as it should be: 

By the brook - let clear where the wil- low boughs sway. 
By the broo -kle tclea - rwhe - rthe wi-lo- bough ssway. 

Letters that practically are silent are 
omitted in the second representation. 

The second arrangement places vowels 





and consonants so as to show how they 








should be treated—the former at the end of 
each syllable to be sustained, and the lat- 
ter all together to be gotten rid of, not in- 
distinctly, but with as little interference in 
the flow of the fiusic, and as quickly as 
possible. All our consideration of conso- 
nant elements, in this and previous chapter, 
suggests this rule: consonant elements in 
juxtaposition, whether in the same or dif- 
ferent words, should be connected in pro- 
nunciation as nearly as possible, and, if 
mute, should form but a single sound. 
When two of the same consonant elements 
occur in juxtaposition they should be pro- 
nounced as one, but dwelt upon a very 
little more than though there were but one. 
Not true, With thee, Sol la. 

Some combinations in our language defy 
all attempts to render them smoothly ac- 
cording to the principle of sostenuto; 
Thou mightst chance, is such an example. 
But this does not justify a thing that has 
been done by some singers of high stand- 
ing, and affected by multitudes of others, 
viz., introducing a vowel sound in the troub- 
lesome place, as, for instance, singing the 
words “not true” as though spelled nott 
true. 

Another thing which imparts a twang to 
the tone, thus injuring its smooth flow, is a 
certain pronunciation of the letter r which 
is very common in certain sections of the 
country; this pronunciation is effected by 
rolling back the tongue considerably, and 
bringing the tip very near the top of the 
mouth. The words “silver” and “for- 
tune” would be made to sound much as if 
spelled silverr, forrtune, and with a somewhat 
sharp sound upon the r. The less the 
tongue is raised from its position in the 
bottom of the mouth to form this element, 
the more musical the tone will be. Those 
with whom this fault has been a habit will 
do well to try to omit, for a time, the sound 
of r in singing—silvuh, fawtune, etc., would 
be the result. 

The faults most likely to accompany first 
attempts at sostenuto are, weak enuncia- 
tion, a stiff uniformity in power of tone, 
and a holding on to each tone so as to retard 
the movement and leave such short breath- 
ing places as to necessitate a sort of gasp. 
These points have been fully treated of, 
and are mentioned here only by way of re- 
minder. 





Ind 


The singer’s education should i all that bel 
to his art ; but in order to understand this kind of cul- 
ture, the mind must be emancipated from the influence 
of many acquisitions of which the world now, as well as 
in the time of the Cesars, is excessively proud; for these — 
are the days when men look back on premature states of 
society with a loathing disdain.—O Neil. 








The human voice, in music and poetry, resembles an 
elixir obtained from some wondrous flower, with which, 
if any portion of the stem, or even the petals, is allowed 
to mingle in the decoction, it would be sufficient to de- 





stroy the sanitary properties of the juice.— 0’ Neil. 
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New York, June 17, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor. 

The heated term has now set in, and in consequence 
the denizens of the metrop.lis that can afford it are 
muking every preparation to retire to the shades of some 
rural retreat where the air is more salubrious than the 
close and malarious atmosphere of the city. Our society 
people, who, of course, are the patrons of all the arts, and 
the first to flock to the fashionable summer resorts, have 
perfected all their plans for a continuance of their de- 
lightful musical and social seances. In musical circles a 
number of young ladies, pupils of the maestri in the city, 
and who have developed voeal talents of no mean order, 
will make their debut at a series of parlor entertainments 
at Saratoga, Newport, Long Branch, and the other fa- 
vorite resorts, preparatory to appearing in public next 
season. Many of our instrumental soloists and our 
prominent orchestral leaders and bandmasters, such as 
Carl Bergman, Graffula, and Dodworth, are under en- 
gagement to the hotel proprietors for the musical enter- 
tainment of their guests; and a number of first-class 
concerts will be given during the summer. 

The art studios have closed, and their isolated occupants 
have laid aside their easels and unfinished work, and 
have retired to other scenes. The landscape artists, the 
majority of whom prefer to sketch along the picturesque 
Hudson and its lofty and rugged hillsides to the craggy 
mountain ranges, are already at work procuring new 
material. Many have, however, located in the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills, while others have gone to the Penn- 
sylvania mountain valleys, where the scenery is more 
weird and sublime, but less enchanting. The figure- 
painters have joined the rest of humanity in seeking 
repose and relaxation from their every-day pu suits. 

To those who are unable to go abroad and “‘ do the con- 
tinent,” or enjoy the works of nature, and sip the health- 
ful waters of the mineral springs which abound in this 
country, there is a diversity of amusements. On the 
east and west side and in the central portion of the city, 
we have summer nights’ concerts by the most skilled 
instrumentalists in the profession; and all these places 
receive a fair patronage and have become a fixture every 
season. At present we have no musical attraction what. 
ever, with the exception of these orchestral perform- 
ances. With the d-parture of Rubinstein for Europe, 
the musical lion of the day faded from view. Wieni- 
awski, unlike Rubinstein, was unwilling to retire upon 
the laurels which he had won as a violinist of the 
Paganini style and the peer of Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, 
Surasate, or the other premier violinists that have ap- 
peared in this country. He accordingly organized a 
concert troupe, with Mme. De Ryther, the favorite 
mezzo-soprano of Dr. Chapin’s choir, as principal solo- 
ist, and has started for the Pacific states :—returning, the 
company will make a tour of the Southern and Western 
States. Mme. De Ryther, during the past season, has 
appeared in quite a number of concerts, and her vocal 
qualities have undergone severe tests at the h .nds of the 
critics ; but in every instance she has received unquali- 
fied praise as an artist of rare aceomplishments, and a 
voice, which for flexibility, sweetness, and volume, will 
compare with any of American production. 

Our German population, who never die of ennui or yield 
to the oppressive temperature, find comfort and amuse- 
ment iu quaffing their native beverages and listening to 
the sweet strains of Tannhauser, Wagner, Strauss, and 
the other German composers at the summer evening 
f-stivals which are nightly held at the riverside parks. 
Just now they are excited over the promised visit of the 
Imperial Band of Saxony. The matter has already 
taken shape, and a large sum of money subscribed for 
the purpose of extending a magnificent welcome to the 
musical Saxons. All the German singing, literary, and 
benevolent societies, and the German regiments, will par- 
ticipate in the reception, which will excel any ever at- 
tempted by any oth-r nationality to their compatriots. 

The admirers of Miss Kellogg and the opera habitue, 
are somewhat agitated over the report which has gained 





publicity in a vague way, that Henry Jarrett, previous 
to his departure for London, instructed his lawyer to 
commence a suit against Miss Kellogg for the sum of 
$1,700, which, it is alleged, is due him for services as her 
agent last season. Miss Kellogg related to me with her 
own lips the efforts made by Jarrett to injure her repu- 
tation as an artist, but with that pure womanly mod- 
esty for which she is so proverbial, preferred not to ob- 
trude her name before the public ina cause of action 
wherein she should be the complainant. Her own 
country people are responsible for her errors if she has 
any, and will certainly scorn the attempt of any persun 
to belittle her talents asa lyric exponent of the works 
of the great masters. Should the operatic horizon be 
darkened by this legal threat of Jarrett’s, there will in- 
deed be a lively sensation. Miss Kellogg is not in the 
lea-t perturbed in mind. She is now “ ruralizing” at 
her cozy little villaon the Hudson ; but notwithstanding 
her desire for rest, her services are in constant demand, 
and she has eight or ten concerts at which she has stipu- 
lated to appear as the vocal charm. 

The musical public will be somewhat disappointed 
when it is learned that Mr. Max Strakosch has been un- 
able to secure the services of Signor Arditi, the prima 
directore and composer, owing to previous engagements, 
which can not be annulled. The indefatigable impressario 
Strakosch is now in Europe, and will, of course, not re- 
turn until he has procured an illustrious name as the 
substitute of Arditi. 

AMUSICUS. 





LISZT AT WEIMAR. 


The following extract from a private let- 
ter written by Miss Sophie Werner, has 
something more than a mere local inter- 
est. Anything concerning the musical life 
of this great pianist and composer, will be 
read with pleasure. Miss Werner is fortu- 
nate in the kind reception she has met 
from the master: 


**T have seen Liszt twice, and played for him twice. 
The first time at Frau, Prof. Stahr’s, to whom I was rec- 
ommended by Prof. Stern: that was Monday evening, 
when I was feeling tired from the journey. I played 
‘Wenn ich ein Voglein war,’ to which he said, ‘Sehr 
heubsch, sehr heubsch,’ and gave me his hand. 

‘Then T called on him, unfortunately just as he was 
about to go out. He told me to play, and I chose Men- 
del-sohn’s ‘Spinnerlied’ because it is short. He said 
again, ‘Sehr heubsch gleiclhmassig singt.’ He is the 
strangest man I ever saw—with all his amiability, un- 
approachable. I must be grateful for the good words 
he gave me, because, as a general thing, he treats all 
new comers slightingly. 

** When I was introduced to him (Monday), he shook 
hands, and said I was highly recommended to him by 
Prof. Stern. 

“T am out of practice, not having a piano yet. I only 
succeeded to-day, and that by mere accident, in getting 
one. None of the music stores have any left, there are 
so many students here on Liszt's account. . . . 

‘There are fuur or five young ladies, who are to be 
concert players, xnd several young men, some already 
well known in the musical world. Several of the pro- 
fessurs frum the Stuttgart Conservatory are coming to 
be present at the matinees that Liszt has every Monday 
at his house. To these matinees all his pupils come, 
and all musical celebrities that gather in Weimar 
when he comes, the nobility, and generally the Herzoge 
and Herzogin. He calls upon any one he chooses to 
play, and you have to be prepared for it. He don’t 
mind correcting and criticising before all. These are 
his lessons. Besides that, he lets his pupils come to him 
in the week, and generally lets them know when they 
shall come.”’ 





VIENNA. 


The open-air concert by Strauss’ Orches- 
tra was broken up, the other day, by the 
indignant audience, who found, when they 
arrived on the ground, that all the space 











within ear-shot of the music-stand was oc- 
cupied by chairs, for which a guilder each 
was demanded. Somebody had got a 
“concession” to monopolize the space in 
this way, so that the concert, which was 
advertised as free to all who visited the ex- 
hibition, could only be heard by paying an 
extra half-dollar. Music is almost as free 
as air in Vienna. There are dozens of beer- 
gardens and restaurants where one can 
hear a really excellent orchestra for the 
few kreutzers that a glass of beer costs; 
and the best military band music can be 
enjoyed any pleasant day in the parks for 
nothing. The people who went to hear 
Strauss were, therefore, naturally indig- 
nant at the trick, and refused to pay their 
guilders. Finally the clamor became so 
great that Strauss and his pipers and 
fiddlers marched off without playing at all. 





TESTIMONY. 


We have in hand for examination nine 
Sunday-school singing books, including 
“Diamonds” and “ Royal Diadem.” We 
make choice of ‘“ Sunshine,” and have or. 
dered it. Wecheerfully, and unsolicited by 
any one, recommend the “Sunshine” for 
its variety and general excellence. Any 
paper may confidently offer it as a pre 
mium. It deserves extended patronage. 

J. B. CLEAVLAND, 
Pastor Cong. Church. 
BLoomMFIELD, Coxn., May 19, 1873. 








HAVING IT WELL DONE. 





One who has only seen Mr. Thomas conducting his 
own orchestra, in his easy, graceful, unimpassioned 
manner, can have little idea of his severity in rehearsals, 
or of the thoroughness of his work. There never was 
a truer or more conscientious musician ; and the same 
truth and conscientiousness which he himself possesses, 
he demanded o: every one else. This truth he carried 
into every detail. Said he to the committee, ou the open- 
ing day of the Festival: ‘“‘ When I commence the ‘Te 
Deum,’ you will close the doors and admit no one until 
the first part is finished." The committee remon- 
strated some, as they were afraid of its effect upon the 
public. Mr. Thomas replied, firmly: ‘It must be done, 
When you play Offenbach or ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ you may 
keep your doors open. When I play Handel's ‘ Te Deum,’ 
they must be shut. Those who appreciate music will be 
here on time. It makes little difference to those who 
come late how much they lose.”’ 

When the orchestra commenced the prelude to the 
Orpheus music, there was a rustle in the audience, Mr. 
Thomas at once stopped the orchestra, although it had 
played several bars, patiently waited until the house was 
still, and then commenced. A curious instance of his 
determination was shown in the rehearsals of the 9th 
Symphony, upon an excellent performance of which he 
had set his heart. Some of his outside players had 
manifested inexcusable carelessness in coming promptly 
on the beat. He had remoustrated with them in vain, 
and finally, out of patience, threw off his coat and 
thundered ont that the next time a man came in out of 
time he would come down into the orchestra and 
“thrash” him. The certainty that he would do so 
had its: ffect, and from that time the precision of the 
orchestra was admirable.— Lakeside Monthly. 

The Italian masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries knew more about recitation of songs, if net 
more about the construction of the human voice, tha 
we know. ; 
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Musica ConTENTS. 
COME, DARLING, LET US GO TOGETHER, 
Persley. 
FALLING SPRAY! (Caprice), - - G, Operti. 








ART DONATIONS. 


The noble fountain that stands in Pro- 
basco Place pours forth a pure pean of 
praise continually. No sweeter, better 
song could be uttered. It speaks of tem- 
perance, beneficence, and love. But this 
lasting bronze is not to be the crown of the 
generous donor’s life. 

As a work in plastic art, far in advance 
of what has heretofore been created; as a 
charity full of influence, and as a beautiful 
monument, it will always stand—a pride 
and glory to the city. But if the plans 
earnestly revolving in the same active 
mind that sought out this thought, and 
new expression in the fountain, are ma- 
tured, and his life is spared, that great 
work will be surpassed. These plans are 
barely outlined—crude suggestions as yet, 
and in no wise complete; still they are de- 
fined clearly enough for us to see in them 
a munificence and beauty far beyond his 
first gift. 

Henry Probasco is now abroad to devote 
the necessary time and study to the per- 
fection of his plans; and for this purpose 
he will probably remain—visiting the vari- 
ous capitals, and consulting with those 
best informed—a year or more. He de- 
sires to erect in Clifton Park a spacious 
Art Hall. 

The building he proposes will be four 
hundred feet long, solid and massive, but 
with very little architectural display. He 
does not wish to waste on the exterior 
what will serve to increase the interior 
effect. What the hall is to contain, and 








its complete exhibition therein, is the 
main object. Around the building will be 
an arboretum of 37 acres, where care- 
fully grown trees of all kinds will form a 
fitting approach to this gallery of art. 

Here will be placed all his extensive and 
rare collections — books, antiques, gems, 
marbles, and pictures—to remain always 
as the property of our citizens. 

For the proper accomplishment of this 
end, he means to devote the balance of his 
life. 

David Sinton, who has done so much to 
beautify various portions of our city, has 
determined to ornament the great square 
in front of the proposed Post-office. 

His exact ideas have not yet been made 
public. A forum has been suggested. This 
surely can not be seriously contemplated. 
It is no place for a mere speaking-stand— 
and such a use can scarely be termed an 
ornamental one. Oratory will soon be 
classed among the lost arts, so far as its 
effect on the masses is concerned. The 
press is driving it to the wall. If this use 
is intended, a fine hall would be more fit- 
ting. 

Certainly, Mr. Sinton will be in no haste 
in this matter; and whatever he does will 
be worthy of the city and of the man. 





A COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


All arts, although their motives are de- 
clared through different mediums—stone ; 
the scale; words in rythm; color and form; 
marble and bronze—have the same high 
purpose and a common base: the expres- 
sion of the beautiful. Like the emotions 
of the heart, shown on the face, no lan- 
guage, however strange, can becloud them: 
they are universal to the human race. The 
aims and influences of the arts, when the 
work is pure, are so nearly alike, that, 
seeking the same end, there can be no 
wide separation between them, and there 
should be no exaltation of one over the 
other. A true painter or poet who listens 
to the “Ninth Symphony,” has more con- 
ception of, is more deeply touched by 
Beethoven’s inspiration, than one who has 
given laborious years to a mechanical and 
technical study of music. A musician, in 
the effects of an instrument, may lack the 
poetic, artistic nature; and the mind and 
heart will be blind to the great motive 
of a piece that overwhelms by its thought 
and emotion. 

If there is to be a distinction drawn, and 
one art pushed to the exclusion of another, 
music, from the universality of its use, and 
its more powerful moral influences, should 
claim the front rank in educational courses 
devoted to the arts. 

This position is claimed for it by those 
who are placed on unprejudiced stand- 
points, while there are those who would 











push music to a higher place, above the 
arts, beside religion. Judge Stallo, in a 
speech at the Indianapolis Seengerfest, even 
went so far as to say, that the religions of 
the past and of the present having failed, 
there now remained but one hope for the 
regeneration of the world; and he urged 
upon his fellow-countrymen their duty of 
reforming the world by the simple force of 
song. 

No doubt this is an extreme view, held 
only by wild enthusiasts, and is referred 
to in this connection for the sake of con- 
trast. Suppose it is granted that music 
only affects morals remotely, and not di- 
rectly; or grant even that it has no such 
effect whatever: take it simply as an art 
that delights, having no permanent results. 
Certainly on this basis, if on no higher, 
more permanent level, it deserves an equal 
consideration with design, drawing, paint- 
ing, or modeling. 

In the home circle, in the common 
schools, in the academies, in the conserva- 
tories, and in some of the leading universi- 
ties, such as Yale or Harvard, there is no 
neglect of the soul-inspiring art of music. 
Special departments have been created for 
its instruction, both theoretical and practi- 
cal. Professors of culture and learning are 
placed in charge, that in its history and 
various phases it may be clearly and com- 
pletely set forth. Of course, in Europe, all 
this -has long been practiced, and every 
available talent drawn upon to increase 
the efficiency of their schools. Now what 
provisions have been made, what plans 
conceived by the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati University, for the proper establish- 
ment of a College of Music? 

A School of Design, from a slight begin- 
ning, of itself, as it were, has grown into 
large proportions, has driven these gentle- 
men to provide new quarters and more 
facilities, with results so admirable that 
their whole attention seems absorbed by 
this art-school or college, to the exclusion 
of all else. Judging from the demand and 
the effects that would be produced, there 
is far more reason that a department of 
music, aggregating the mass of elements at 
hand, should have been created, than a 
school of design, so limited as it is in com- 
parison. Circumstances, or the taste of 
some individuals, could alone have con- 
trolled the direction of this matter. Still, 
if they have succeeded so well in the past, 
why not cease this exclusive policy and 
proceed immediately with the organization 
of a College of Music? The May Festival 
showed how wide-spread was the culture 
in music about our city as a center, how 
great the interest and enthusiasm. Then, 
too, numbers of famous and well-fitted 
masters, instrumental and vocal, are ready 
to lend energy and force to the pushing of 
such a scheme. 
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There is no reason in the world why this 
city should not grow to be the central 
school for musical students. The practica- 
bility, the feasibility of this project is al- 
most self-evident. 

Among the large-hearted and long-pursed 
gentlemen here there seems to be an emu- 
lation in doing good by leaving funds for 
some noble purpose. This is just the op- 
portunity many are seeking, to perpetuate 
a name by a constantly growing good. To 
any one who will endow this department, 
there will be a perennial monument. 


MUSIC IN THE PARKS. 


In the early spring there were few 
leaves or blossoms to mark the coming of 
a new year. One striking feature alone in- 
dicated a change. The roads and avenues, 
at least, were bright from the new paint, 
that glistened on old buggies and family 
carriages. The gay bodies and wheels of 
stylish-shaped park phaetons and landaus 
flashed by. Never before was there such 
a crowd of new vehicles to be seen, all 
ready for the Summer Concerts in Eden 
Park. Is this an evidence of vanity? Have 
the four-horse teams of last year excited 
envy? Or is itsimply an influence of the 
Festival—an enthusiasm for music ? 

Alas! there are no funds to provide the 
sounding brass; no music will be given 
this year; therefore these fine equipages 
must go chasing over Walnut Hills and 
through Clifton, unseen by each other. 

Not even in Lincoln Park—among the 
bright lights and children’s prattle —will 
the “ Blue Danube” charmingly float dur- 
ing the summer nights. 











THE CHICAGO JUBILEE. 


When the pompous clatter and fuss, cast 
about this affair, had cleared ; when its true 
character, not musical, but financial, became 
evident to even hopeful, boastful Chicago, 
there came to all music lovers a deep regret 
and a feeling that the taste and culture in 
the art had received a severe blow, similar 
in its sphere to the great fire. 

All the good work that had been done, 
both in the East and the West, seemed to 
be completely destroyed, and that out of 
the debris, the labor of rebuilding in pub- 
lic confidence and respect must be begun 
anew. 

There was no blame, no reproach attached 
to the musical portion of that city; many 
honest efforts, much enthusiasm was no 
doubt wasted in a vain effort. It was only 
sympathy that was felt with those who had 
been deceived. 

But after this depression, there came a 
clearer sense, that this being in no wise a 
musical feast, only a grand rejoicing, in 
which the audiences even “joined in song:” 











an advertisement of the hugest kind, it 
could not injure the cause of music; rather 
by contrast would lend it aid and help. It 
has not hurt the musical standard of the 
West or of the country. No one has been 
deceived. The true nature of this sham 
has been well sifted out, and it will no 
longer foist itself upon the public under 
false colors. 

Another cause of regret at this point is, 
that the people and press of Chicago ex- 
pressed their approval of the efforts made 
here, in so generous and handsome a way, 


| that we were eager to return their favor. 


They laugh and make light of their jubilee ; 
we can not do else than follow suit. Chi- 
cago people showed so great a desire, im- 
mensely beyond our gmall audiences, to 
hear choral concerts, that she has the surest 
basis for any future efforts. The pride of 
Chicago may be touched, and next year 
there may arise out of all these hetero- 
geneous elements a chorus that will startle 
the country by its excellence, as much as 
this one has by its failure. 





BIENNIAL, NOT ANNUAL. 


The impression widely prevails, and the 
feeling of the public has strongly urged, 
that the next musical festival should take 
place in a year. 

The Committee, after long consideration of 
the subject, have wisely decided to make it 
biennial. There are many reasons why this 
course should prevail over the hasty views 
of those who were notactively engaged. The 
time it takes from the various members of 
the chorus becomes too great a tax, and 
their enthusiasm would necessarily die out. 
The regular work of the societies, their drill 
and concerts, by which alone they can sup- 
port the expense of organization, is thrown 
aside, and everything is give up to the 
music of the festival. Such a state of 
affairs could not last. Again, the great 
nervous strain on all who take part is too 
severe to be repeated after so short an in- 
terval, 

It will be best that the next winter be 
given to honest hard work, in a quieter 
way. Everything then will aid the future. 
The quality of the chorus will be higher, 
and their ability in many ways increased. 

In England, where there has been the 
experience of years to guide them, these 
monster chorus-festivals are arranged trien- 
nially. 

The Executive Committee state it clearly 
and forcibly : 


The Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Musical 
Festival Association have the honor to announce that 
the second festival will take place in this city during the 
month of May, 1875. ' 

For many good reasons it has been thought best to 
make these festivals an institution of biennial rather 
than annual occurrence. The object of all those engaged 
in this undertaking has been to ‘elevate and strengthen 
the standard of music ;’’ and in their behalf we thank- 





fully accept the emphatic recognition, which comes from 
every direction, of the great success of our first effort. 
This unqualified success, and the earnest demand that 
these festivals should become permanently established, 
prove most significantly that the projectors of this 
undertaking had good cause to repose confidence in the 
musical capacity, taste, and sympathy of the peuple. 

The high position which we have already gained in the 
performance of the best music in a superior manner, 
must be preserved and. surpassed ; and this result can 
only be attained by complete organization, careful prep- 
aration, and, in the vocal department, long and stu- 
dious practice. 

The singing societies of America are cordially invited 
to take part in these festivals. 

In due time a detailed statement of the plan of future 
operations will be published, and we may promise with 
confidence that it will embrace a programme of musical 
entertainment brilliant and instructive, both to the per- 
former and to the listener. 

We ask of the public their hearty sympathy and ear- 
nest co-operation with the Cincinnati Biennial Musical 
Festival. 

Georer Warp Nicnonas, President. 
C. A. G. ADAE, Vice-President, 
Bev_amy Srorer, JR., Secretary. 
JOHN SHILLITO, Treasurer. 
Joun Cuurcn, 
Grorce W. JoNnEs, 
D. B. Prerson, 

Executive Committee. 
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MUSIC AT COMMENCEMENTS. 





Busy fingers are now striking many key- 
boards, and fresh voices practicing gay 
melodies that will soon strike the ears of 
proud parents and anxious friends. The 
amount of care, the labor, the tremors of 
fear for the result, that young ladies endure 
in order to go unfalteringly, unfailingly 
through their parts in the “ exercises,” if 
they could be seen in the aggregate, 
would be appalling. 

The cynic sneers, “ Who cares for all this 
noise? What good will it do them in after 
life? Once their own masters, this music 
business will be dropped. The piano won't 
be touched once a month. Perfect waste 
of time.” 

“Is this the way you talk of the young 
men graduating at college? What good has 
been the years devoted to Greek, Latin, 
and higher mathematics? Why are these 
insisted upon by the cultivated and best 
minds? There it is, plain before you—Cul- 
ture of the mind. 

Music disciplines the mind, forms and 
molds that part of us that is far deeper,— 
the emotional nature. It deservedly holds 
a high place, merely as discipline.” 

“Culture won't wash dishes or make 
bread.” 

“No: but civilization raises the race from 
savages to Christians. Culture is civiliza- 
tion, music therefore civilizes.” 

“Who cares for the sky-rockets and 
gymnastics that are given at such times?” 

“That ’s untrue. Look over the pro- 
grammes, and you will see that the music 
is entirely beyond you, Mr. Cynic. If at 
times there is what is termed popular 
pieces, the standard is lowered for the ‘pub- 
lic’s sake. Then, too, the audiences listen 
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and applaud the music far more than they 
do the essays. Why, in New Haven, at the 
Yale Commencements, crowds of people go, 
simply to hear the fine orchestra, brought 
up for the occasion from New York, and 
the venerable president announces the 
music in Latin.” 

Young ladies, would that we could whis- 
per praise in your ears. Take courage. 
Without you there would be little Com- 
mencement. 





FINANCIAL SUCCESS, 


The fearful failure, in a pecuniary way, 
of the Boston Jubilee, so great that the 
facts are wisely covered up, was the cause, 
to all engaged in the May Festival, of more 
tremors than all else. How the Guarantee 
Fund was so quickly marked up to the 
amount asked, is still a mystery. Confi- 
dence in the business capacity of the man- 
agers must have been at the bottom of it. 
This confidence was well placed, as is 
shown by the following circular. To many 
minds it will carry the truest stamp of suc- 
cess that has yet been given. 

The best feature in it is, not that the Fes- 
tival paid its expenses, (there was nothing 
over,) but that it dissipates doubts and in- 
sures a money basis for the future. 

No compliments paid to the gentlemen, 
who gave so many weeks of anxious and con- 
tinuous labor in order to attain this result, 
could be too great. The key-note is just 
this: a strict control of expenses. There 
were no free tickets to any one, except the 


Press. 
Subscribers to the Guarantee Fund : 

The note which you gave, to form a part of a guaran- 
tee fund for the Cincinnati Musical Festival, accom 
panies this communication. Your obligation is can- 
celed and returned, as the receipts fully cover all the 
cost of this enterprise. A detailed account of these 
transactions will be rendered to you, as soen as it can 
be prepared. 

In the performance of this pleasant duty, the Execu- 
tive Committee, who have worked for the success of the 
Musical Festival, wish to thank you warmly for your 
trust and confidence; all the more, because pledged in 
behalf of an object esthetic in its nature, and somewhat 
removed from the active sympathies of commercial life. 

It is one of many satisfactory reflections, with regard 
to this Festival, that its great success has justified your 
faith and generous interest. 

For the Executive Committee, 
JOHN SHILLITO, Treasurer. 


JUBILEE POTPOURRI. 


FIRST DAY. 


“The Jubilee in point of attendance is a grand success. 
The new depot building in which the concerts are held, 
it is said, will contain forty thousand people. It was 
packed to-night, and was three-fourths full in the after- 
noon. The arrangements for seating are very poér— 
merely rough planks without backs; so, also, is the 
arrangement of the orchestra and chorus. The latter 
are in the middle of one side of the building, nearly 
600 feet long, and are seated in parallel rows like stair 
steps. The sound in the hall was extremely bad, and 
the audience at times disorderly as a mob. 

The chorus numbers nearly one thousand, and they 
rendered the Hallelujah Chorus to-night with fine effect. 
They failed, however, in Haydn's “‘The Heavens are 











Mrs. McGuire set the audience wild with a single high 
note to the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

The greatest enthusiasm was aroused by the Anvil 
Chorus, performed with twenty anvils, struck by boys 
in uniform tjme. It was on the programme for both 
concerts, and was encored each time. 

The first number of the programme was an original 
bymn entitled ‘‘ Chicago Hymn of Praise,’’ written by 
B. H. Campbell, and sung to the tune of ‘‘ Old Hun- 
dred.”’ The singing of the hymn was received w:th 
great applause. 

The next piece, ‘The Chorus Festival,’’ by Leutner, 
was rendered by the grand orchestra in good style. The 
hymn, “‘ Angel of Peace,’”’ by the chorus and orchestra, 
was wll received, as were also the operatic selections, 
introducing solos for cornet (Arbuckle), euphonon 
(Riggs), and clarionet (Higgins). The next selection, 
‘* The Heavens are Telling,’ was received with enthusi- 
astic applause. A cornet solo, by A: buckle, followed, 
and the first part of the programme ended with the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The second part of the programme opened with the 
overture to William Tell, and was followed by the clio- 
rus, ‘‘See, the Conquering Hero Comes.” The fourth 
number was the ‘‘Anvil Chorus,’’ and its rendition fully 
merited the storm of applause with which it was greet- 
ed, the audience insisting upon a repetition. The con- 
cert ended with the hymn, “‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
the immense audience joining, and producing a mag- 
nificent effect. 

The attendance at the second concert in the evening 
was simply immense. The programme included the 
overture to “‘ Der Freischutz ;’’ ‘* Gloria,” from the 12th 
Mass ; solo for the cornet, ‘‘ Inflammatus;”’ part of the 
song, ‘‘ Farewell to the Forest ;’’ the Hallelujah Chorus, 
from the Messiah; the overture to Tannhauser; the 
choru., ‘‘' The Heavens are Telling;” the Anvil Cho- 
rus ; and the anthem ‘‘ America.” 

The most notable successes of the performance were 
the singing of the Hallelujah Chorus, which was ad- 
mirably done; the rendering of the Anvil Chorus, and 
the singing of the concluding number, ‘‘ America.” 
The Anvil Chorus was repeated in answer to an uproarious 
encore. 


SECOND DAY. 


The jubilee closed to-night with a grand ball in the 
Merchants’ Exchange. The music of to-day was infi- 
nitely worse than that of yesterday ; in fact it was utter 
folly to attempt to carry out the programme atall. It 
was the children’s day, and young Chicugo asserted 
himself by whistling, running, yelling, and bombarding 
with paper balls every prominent head to be seen in 
the audience. It was a mob. 

Under the circumstances it would be folly to speak of 
the character of the mrsic. The patient teachers of 
the public schools would have been justified in refusing 
to have their pupils sing at all in such disorder. 

The programme was as follows: 

Overture, Jubel, Night, grand chorus of one thousand 
children from the public schools; Potpourri, introduc- 
ing gems from Martha; ‘“‘Homage to New Chicago,” 
T. P. Pratt; Spring Song, solo for the cornet, Alexis 
Arbuckle; National Air, America; Overture, William 
Teli; ‘Lift Thine Eyes,” solo for the euphonon; 
Polka de Concert, by Alfred Rigg; Overture, Robes- 
pierre; Evening Song; Coronation March; Il Pro- 
feta, Meyerbeer. 

The jubilee is ended. From fifty to one hundred 
thousand people have gathered from far and near to 
witness one of the emptiest farces, in a musical point 
of view, and at the same time one of the shrewdest 
strokes of managerial ability that has been seen any- 
where in the country. The musical portion of the affair 
could not have been expected to rise much above a farce 
for two reasons: the want of time, and the leadership 
of P. 8. Gilmore. — Gazette. 

With the single exception of the Hallelujah Chorus, 
there has been nothing performed in a manner to make 
it pleasant, or even desirable to remember. It is pleas- 
ant to add that Chicago is not actively responsible for 
this. She has only endured it. 

The best order of the afternoon was maintained during 
the singing by the children of Abt’s Night Song. There 
were many clear ringing voices to be heard, and the gen- 
eral effect was good. 

The public schools had fourrehearsals without accompa- 


behalf of the children, whose fresh voices deserve better 
audience, and of their thoroughly competent and pa- 
tient instructors, we protest that such treatment is lit- 
tle less than barbarous. 

Shouts of ‘*Oh, Bill!’ ‘Oh, Jim,” ‘‘Come over 
here !’’ ‘* Where are you?” in all the shrill keys of boys’ 
voices, were heard in all parts of the building before the 
concert began. Meantime, two thousand pairs of little 
feet were shuffling and stamping over the floor as their 
owners ran or walked at pleasure. 

When the concert began, a new source of amusement 
and disorder was discovered. Cries of ‘‘Down in front”’ 
not being heeded, the inventive geniuses rolled up the 
paper programmes that were showered throngh the hall 
as advertising sheets, and began to pelt the obstinate 
people who refused to down. This seon became inter- 
esting, if not agreeable, and seemed to divert the mind 
from any heavy strain it might have otherwise felt from 
the music. Whenever a head appeared prominently 
above its fellows, it at once became a target for fifty 
boys, and the audience would become interested in no- 
ting the accuracy of the aim, and in speculating about 
how long the target would stand fire before surrender- 
ng. 


_ 


JUBILEE CHORUS, ATTENTION! 


‘The success which has attended your efforts in the 
Jubilee concerts, is the theme of thousands, and among 
all the compliments none are more hearty and sincere 
than those which come from the general-in-chief, Mr. 
P.8. Gilmore. His name alone was sufficient to rally you 
under his banner, and Iam glad that you have won his 
entire approval. The same spirit and indomitable pluck 
that has built a city in one year was reflected in your 
efforts in preparing for these concerts in two weeks. I 
have to thank you for the honor you conferred upon me 
by your invitation to lead you on these occasions, anl 
to Mr. Gilmore*for granting your request and placing 
his baton in my hands. Our leading citizens have ten- 
dered this gentleman a testimonial benefit concert, and 
I am glad of the opportunity to pay a compliment to 
him by inviting you to be present and assist. I shall be 
happy to lead you once more to victory in the service of 
such an appreciative and gentlemanly conductor as Mr. 
P. 8S. Gilmore. The concert will be at 7:30, in the depot. 
Each chorus ticket will admit two persons. Those sing- 
ers who have lost their tickets, or given them up, can 
gain admission by making themselves known to me at 
the chorus entrance. Bring your music with you.” 

J. A. BuTterFie.p, 
Chorus Superintendent. 


After a potpourri of airs from Flotow, by Gilmore’s 
band, Mr. Pratt took the conductor's stand and led the 
orchestra through the mazes of his Jubilee March. The 
composition reminds one now of Wagner and then of 
Meyerbeer ; it is descriptive and intricate, and at times 
runs into deep sensuous harmony, but there is little of 
originality and few striking merits either in melody or 
harmony. 

Mr. Arbuckle’s cornet pleased the children, as his 
playing had pleased the older andiences, and when he 
responded to their plaudits with ‘* Yankee Doodle,”’ he 
made a hit that will long be remembered. 

Mr. Rigg’s polka, for the euphonon, was out of place. 
The tones of his instrument were too mellow and rich to 
kill distance, and while it was enjoyed by the stage 
auditors and a cluster of people before him, to the ma- 


jority of the spectators it was a pantomime, in which 


Mr. Gilmore cut the air with meaningless motions of 
his arms and a white wand, and a portly gentleman 
swelled his checks at the mouth of a big brass horn. 


>.> 


CINCINNATI ABT IN VIENNA. 





I had full leisure to look at two paintings, ‘*‘ The Lost 
Cause,’’ by Mosler, which were no doubt sent for ex- 
hibition, but are now resting against the wall of this 
room. They treat the same subject—a dejected travel- 


stained man, in a rude, tattered, dusty uniform, with 


rifle and accouterments, standing in the foreground of 
alandscape. It may be somewhere in Virginia, but it 
would need some special knowledge of the American war 
to say what force he belonged to, er what cause he de- 
plored the loss of, though I by no means deny the very 
considerable merit of Mr. Mosler’s ill-fated contribu- 








Telling,”’ and ‘* See, the Conquering Hero Comes.” 





niment, and then were compelled tosing toa mob! In 


tions.—New York Times. 
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MES. EDMIND DEXTER. 





All communities are like sheep: they drift in this line, 
or run in that road, following some leader. The taste 
and fashion of the ‘‘ ruler’? governs way down to the 
masses. For instance: note the art-tendency in this 
city, how confined it is to one school—Dusseldorf. With 
what doubt and fear are the few French or English pic- 
tures added to the various galleries. If the controlling 
method or spirit is good, this herding, as it were, does a 
a double work ; while, if the tendency is bad, the results 
are disastrous. 

Now, in music Cincinnati has just gained great cred- 
it. Surprise is shown on all sides that there are here, 
among the young and the American-speaking people, 
so many fresh, well-trained voices, such willingness to 
devote themselves to the drill, and so great harmony and 
delight in the task. All this is not due to some fortui- 
tous chance, but may be easily traced to the principle 
spoken of. Mrs. Dexter—marked leader, as she is—may 
be clearly shown as a molding influence upon those who 
have a taste that way. 

Her pure method, acquired only through years of 
practice; her beautiful voice, devoted not only to giving 
character and brilliancy to great events, as in St. Louis 
and the Festival, but at all times a willing slave to 
charity, has been one of the causes that lead to success. 








PICTURES AT VIENNA. 





*” The Salon d’ Monneur contains some notable examples 
of nearly all the continental schools. A huge picture of 
Wiertz's, the Battle of the Angels, occupies the entire of 
one side, It is a daring composition, forty feet high, in 
which souvenirs of Michael Angelo and Rubens are 
mingled with a good deal of imaginative power and the 
greatest executive ability which any man since Rubens 
has been able to display ; but the picture, undeniably a 
great work and of genuine artistic temper, is not in ac- 
cordance with modern requirements or motive. It is 
coarse in color, flimsy in its painting, and not to be com- 
pared with the artist’s acknowledged model, Rubens, 
either in knowledge of the figure, refinement of drawing, 
or purity in quality of color. Opposite is a plafond of 
Cabanel, nearly as large and even more flimsy—to my 
mind less satisfactory, because less earnest and less 
imaginative. It represents—judging without catalogue 
—Aurora, a whirl of flying figures, the center of which 
is a chariot, mounting into the empyrean, while the 
lower part of the space is filled with mythologic figures. 
1t looks like a poor emulation in oil of a fresco—washy, 
thin, and chaotic, and in general effect like a half-ripe 
watermelon cut open lengthwise. 

Occupying another wall is Piloty’s great picture, the 
Triumph of Germanicus—an intensely German work in 
every element, and one which, perhaps, embodies more 
completely the faults and merits of the Teutonic art 
schools than any other here. It is in fact a passionate 
retrospective remonstrancé by a German against Roman 
tyranny, and as such is 4 splendid success. But in its 
technical qualities it is entitled to no such commenda- 
tion. In its composition it is academical and conven- 
tional in a high degree. The commonplace device of 
putting Thusnelda in white robes in the center of the 
canvas, and the principal mass of light, while a conven- 
tional shadow surrounds this mass, is tuo like all Dus- 
seldorf. 

Opposite hangs a picture by Canon, one of the sheer 
and unequivocal imitations of the Italian masters which 
are the delight of the ignorant and the despair of true 
artists ang thoughful critics. In every respect the ep- 
posite of this is a little picture by Gerome, representing 
the doorway of a Turkish armorer’s shop, at which two 
mounted Bashi-Bazouks ave halted to drink, There is 
no story, no moral; only a passage of the most pic- 
turesque humanity we have access to, painted in gray 
and quiet tones in most exquisite drawing and painting 
of detail, every face and costume being as true as vision. 

Close by this hangs a strong marine, the one fine sky 
so far shown in the exhibition, but without a name or 
indication of the nationality ot the painter other than a 
strong Teutonic tone of color, and precision of execu- 
tion. It is the final scene of the career of an old Sea- 
king—his funeral. 

In this room also hangs a small picture by Th. Rous- 
sean, a marvelous piece of broken melting sky, and flat, 
indefinite distance—a perfect rendering of the fact with 








the highest degree of artistic feeling and executive 
power. 

A cottage interior by Israels is by far the happiest 
contribution from the Netherlands, and is worthy its 
place in the Salon d’Honneur. By right of their subject 
rather than their merit, there are here two portraits of 
their Imperial and Royal Majesties—by Senbach his, and 
Winterhalter hers—too bad to be hung even in the 
Royal Academy at London. One would pass them by, 
but the flaming and glaring color makes it quite impos- 
sible, and one feels that His Majesty was perhaps actu- 
ated as much by good taste as by friendliness, when he 
offered to let these be taken down to make room for the 
American pictures when they come. There are other 
pictures in the salon of which we can only guess that 
the conflicting personal interests, always called out by 
such competitions, had more to do with their being 
placed than their value as works of art.—Bayard Taylor. 





“THE NINTH AT THE FESTIVAL,” 





I now approach the climax of the whole festival, the 
performance of the Ninth Symphony by Beethoven. 
It has ever been a silent prayer of mine, that God might 
spare my life long enough, to hear the entire master 
work. So intense was my anxiety to hear this Sym- 
phony, that I could scarcely await the moment when 
Thomas should appear at the desk. 

As we always cherish the last words of a dear friend 
or a great man, so I looked upon this Symphony. Truly 
may it be said of this composition that it *‘ draws blood.” 
I would pronounce it a tragedy in itself. Its lines are 
at times dark as the gates of death itself. Did the 
great man feel that they would soon open to him, or did 
he comprehend the fact, that his only deliverance was in 
passing through the portals of the grave? In the Fifth 
Symphony, he gave us the lovely Andante which, like 
sunshine into a prison, robs it of much of its terror, but 
no such sunlight falls upon us here. Even in the 
Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony there is suffering, and 
in the Adagio, there is wailing, the like of which never 
before reached my ear. Did Beethoven live his life over 
again in this Adagio? Is it the experience of his sad 
and lonely existence? Is it a longing to be beyond the 
stars, or is he wailing over the wrongs of mankind? 
Does he mourn over his deafness, over the neglect with 
which he is treated? I wascrushed beneath this weight 
of thought and feeling, and I was not the only one who 
felt the tear-drop in the eye. The music of this Adagio 
seemed to be the smile of a dying friend, pleasing, but 
oh, how -soulcutting! It seemed as if Beethoven had 
taken me beyond the grave, or again as if I stood near 
his bed, there to see the spirit struggling to be free, 
while thunder and lightning filled the atmosphere with- 
out. Did Beetboven utter a prophetic voice as to what 
music could or would be beyond life? No dream, no 
flight of the fmagination, no picture, no drama, no 
poetry has ever awakened such sentiments in me. It 
tasted like the nectar of the Gods, yet mixed with the 
bitterness of sorrow. If I ever was near the portals of 
the heaven of music, I was then! Tears then shed, 
burned like fire! The quietness in the house was op- 
pressive? Did Beethoven’s spirit hover near, to see the 
mighty power of his strains? As if in silent devotion, 
so sat over 6,000 people listening to the divine utterances 
of this musical prophet. Like him, I had a heart large 
enough to embrace the millions. I became a better, a 
purer man, and the influence of that hour will never be 
wiped away. 

* The scenes at the close of the music were stirring in 
the extreme. During the entire Symphony, lasting one 
and a half hours, there was the most perfect quiet—one 
could almost hear his own heart beat. After the close 
of the performance, the vast audience rose with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Handkerchiefs and hats were 


‘waved ; strangers took each other by the hand, as if 


they had been brothers and friends all their lives. Ail 
yielded freely to the power of music, and there were but 
two words near the heart then, Beethoven and Thomas. 
The former gave us the wonderful thoughts; the latter 
spoke and recited them for us, in as perfect a manner as 
could be desired. Was it then a wonder that the audi- 
ence called for Thomas? Could the reader of musical 
history help but wander to the Karnthner theater in 
Vienna, May 7, 1824, when this wonderfal Symphony 
was for the first time played, and when it, like lightn- 
ing, like a thunderbolt, struck down deep into all 
hearts, producing scenes like these? 








The orchestra played perfectly, and considering the 
immense difficulties of the chorus, it was well rendered. 
If Thomas and his orchestra deserved praise, the 
chorus did not less so. Thus ended one of the happiest, 
the proudest days of my life, the grandest of the fes- 


tival. I wished it could have closed with this immortal 
piece, with such unbounded enthusiasm. Yet had such 
been the case, we might not have given all the credit of 
this enthusiasm to where it belongs--the wonderful power 
of the Ninth Symphony. Who would have believed that 
80 great a composition, so difficult to comprehend, would 
create so much enthusiasm in these western parts? In- 
deed, the musical world is advancing !—Brainard’s Musi- 
eal World. 


MoMICEEN ABT SCHOOL. 








The annual exhibition of drawings and paintings by 
the pupils of this school does not strike us as so pleasing 
a oneas that of last year. There is less of distinct con- 
test, and less of marked merit in the drawings by the 
leading class. Excuse for a part of this decline, which 
is in strong contrast to the great steps in advance mado 
in former years, is the lack of quarters for work during 
a part of the winter, and, of the lower class, the large 
increase of new scholars. Certainly, there is no reflec- 
tion made on the instructors by the results. Their 
work is more difficult with less advanced or ill-fitted 
pupils than with those well up in the rudiments, or 
those who show special aptitude for the art. 

The judges this year were Wm. Henry Davis, Henry 
Hooper, and E. D. Grafton, and their awards as follows: 
Gold medal to Julia A. Baker, for crayon of the “ Lao- 
coon;” silver medal, R. Russell Whittemore, for seated 
Mercury ; diploma for original design, Miss C. R. Sul- 
livan; diploma fur best drawing from flat, Frank G. 
Moody ; honorable mention, second best, Bessie Thomas. 
Night class, silver medal, for the “ Wrestlers,” R. H, 
Hammond; diploma for drawing from flat, Charles 
Luzius; honorable mention, C. Sinhauser; diploma 
for original design, A. J. Poe; second best, Laura 
Barker. 

We have only space to say that the drawing by Ken- 
yon Cox, Jr., of the head of Jupiter, appears to us to be 
entitled to at least the second prize. It is an unpre- 
tentious, careful reproduction of the cast, giving a good 
effect of size. The handling is very free, and the out- 
line strong. 

It is curious to remark how the various young ladies 
give cach a different expression to the same cast. Many 
of them reproduce an expression similar to that of 
their own faces, or an ideat-one. They forget to simply 
copy, and do not seem to know that the Greck statute 
was expressionless, in the modern sense of the term. 


THEO. THOMAS AS A REFORMER. 


Having cultivated the ears of the American audience, 
the indefatigable Theodore Thomas bas now set himself 
the vastly more formidable task of polishing its man- 
ners. The undertaking has a rather hopeless look at 
first glance; but, if anybody can make a success of it, 
Theodore is the man, and he evidently means businesr, 
On a recent evening, while the orchestra were evolving 
the “‘ linked sweetness long drawn out” of the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream overture, and the usual ill-bred 
chatter was at its height, he suddenly turned with a 
gesture of command to the drummers. At first, the 
T. ibune says, the talkers, not seeing the point, kept on 
chattering. But the continued rolling of the drums, 
the laughter of the orchestra, and the emphatic applause 
of their music-loving neighbors, presently revealed it to 
them, and there was an end of the annoyance for that 
evening. At the very next concert, however, it was re= 
newed. Theodore abruptly broke off the Massaniello 
overture, and said he would wait till the ladies and gen. 
tlemen had quite finished. An evening or two after he 
had occasion to repeat the lesson—and did it. 








What marvel if our degenerate hearts are unable to 
retain the traditions of giant minds, when, instead of 
fortitude, effeminacy; instead of faith, skepticism; and 
instead of contemplation, bustle and minute temporary 
interests hold sway. 





A striking and mysterious feature of Tausig’s play- 
ing was the distinctive tune-color with which he adorned 
the rendering of different pieces. 
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—Latest.—The fine turn-outs must be shown. 


' —Money has been raised, by subscription, for music in 
the parks. 

—‘*Shoo-Fly’’ is the theme of the fugue finale of 
Beethoven's 101st symphony. 

—Col. Nichols has given some very delightful musi- 
cales at hishome. One evening, only music one hundred 
years old was played. 

—Our August number is the time and place for teach- 
ers to advertise their fall business. Send in now before 
leaving for vacation. 


—Mr. W. H. Blymyer, the new president of the In- 
dustrial Exposition, has proved his capacity by two 
years’ work on the Space Committee. 

—Subscribers, in this city, to the New York Wagner 
Union would be glad to hear from Theo. Thomas, the 
president, as to what progress has been made. 

—Rev.H. D. Moore, who holds services in Robinson's 
Opera House, has introduced brass instruments to aid 
the congregational singing. It is received with great 
favor. 

—We hear that Mr. Otto Singer has accepted a propo- 
from the Vine Street Congregational Church 
(Brother Moore's relicts) to lead a choir. No notice yet 
of a pustor. 


sition 


—At the time of this writing, no mention has been 
made by the press of the plans of Henry Probasco. We 
give the details of his art hall as far as he himself ex- 
pressed them. 


—How is it that the Associated Press could give such 
extended dispatches about the Chicago Jubilee, while 
the really musical, and therefore not local character of 
our festival, was so curtly treated ? 

—The Cincinnati Fountain Society has been organized 
for the care and establishment, especially of drinking 
fountains. W. W. Taylor, the gentlemanly secretary 
of the Industrial Exposition, is prominent in the move- 
ment. : 

—Cnurcu Feres.—Mrs. Edmund Dexter, in addition 
to her admirable service in all musical affairs, has aided 
the Church of the Advent by a fair and fete on her 
grounds. Mrs. Bowler also had a similar out-door festi- 
val at her elegant place in Clifton. 

—Goldbeck'’s Monthly Journal of Music, devoted to art, 
literature, and the drama, published in Chicago, is the 
new serial of the month. Its pages are filled with well- 
prepared and interesting musical matter. The look and 
tone of the first number promise a sucess. 


—The Musical Times speaks of the prodaction of Han- 
del's “ Belshazzar” as an event meriting the warmest 
thanks. This oratorio contains some of the grandest 
choruses Handel ever wrote, and it is a wonder that such 
noble music should remain so long in comparative ob- 
security. 

—Edward Daunreuther’s series of lectures, delivered at 
the Royal Institution, London, on ‘‘ The Development of 
Modern Music in Connection with the Drama”—piano- 
forte ilustrations—are highly praised. His friends here, 
where he formerly resided, have lost none of their inter- 
est in his successful career. 


—A private letter from a friend in Milan, under date 
of May 29,says: ‘* To-day we are witnessing the funeral 
of ‘Manzoni,’ the author of ‘ Promessa Sposa,’ whose 
obsequies are conducted with all the ‘pomp of woe.’ 
Fine music; none but princes as pall-bearers ; crowds 
from all parts of the country; city full.’ 

—Careful preparations are being made for the produc- 
tion of string quartettes by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and other masters. Soirees will be given of 
this enjoyable character of music early in September. 
The following admirable musicians should be a sufficient 
indursement to insure large audiences: Messrs. Fletcher, 








—*Josh Billings’* will spend the summer in the 
Adirondacks, 


—Half a dozen watering places announce that Lucca 
is to spend the summer there. 


—John Stuart Mill left a fall autobiography, with in- 
structions for its immediate publication. 


—A.T. Trowbridge, author of “‘ Neigtibor Jack wood,” 
and other tales, bas recently married. 


—Bailey, of Danbury News, is now in the west in pur- 
suit of a subject for a second book. 


—Mr. Daunrcuther entertains Richard Wagner when 
the composer visits London. They are great friends. 


—The glory of the Jubilee, says the Chicago Post, was 
its splendid display of rosy, healthy, and buxom country- 
girls. 


—Wagneris writing a new opera in the same style as 
**Tannhauser’’ and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” It is founded on 
Mickelwitz’s poem of ‘‘ Honrand Wallenrod.”’ 


—‘* Ouida ” (Miss de la Rame) has a snub nose, a 
cross-eye, a superfiuously liberal mouth, and a cynical 
and bitter tongue. 


—Miss Elizabeth Start Phelps wants to know if 
‘either the essential modesty of feminine nature or the 
safety of society requires drapery below the knees ?”’ 


—The Jewish newspapers are gratified, and with rea- 
son, by the strong testimony of Matthew Arnold to the 
priceless worth of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


—Publishers’ Weekly speaks of Robert Clarke as one 
whose opinion they value higher than that of almost 
any one in the trade. 


—Von Bulew, since his arrival in England, has never 
had a note of music before him at his public ; erform- 
ances. 


—Young ladies who have red hair will be interested 
to learn that hair made from the bark of the redwood 
tree has been patented, and will soon be in the mar- 
ket. 


—Miss Rose Hersee has returned to Europe, having 
concluded her engagement with the Seguin English Op- 
era Troupe. Miss Emma Howson will also leave next 
week. 


—Very like old Trinity will be the church of the Rev. 
John Hall, D. D., the corner-stone of which has lately 
been laid at the northwest corner of Fifth and Fifty-fifth 


street, New York. ‘ 


—The Saturday Review pronounces ‘Old Kensing- 
ton,” which is the longest story Miss Thackery has yet 
written, to be the one that gives the highest impression 
of the richness and power of her genius. 


—A tin wedding was lately observed after a rather 
unusual manner. The wife cloped with a young fellow, 
taking with her all the “‘tin’’ she had saved in ten 
years. The discovery of her absence closed the festivi- 
ties. 


--Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Carl Rosa, and 8. C. Campbell 
arein London, and they all agree that Cairo is the dirti- 
est place in the world. Campbell, it is said, has chronic 
catarrh, and will not be able to sing again in a great 
while. 


—Mr. George Smith, of the London Telegraph As- 
syrian Expedition, telegraphs from Mosul: ‘‘ My most 
fortunate discovery is that of a broken tablet contain- 
ing the very portion of the text which was missing from 
the deluge tablet. 


—May 22d, the celebrated composer, Richard Wagner, 
was sixty yearsold. The day was observed in Munich, 
as elsewhere, by concerts of Wagner music. Some en- 
thusiastic admirers of the mestro on the same day had 





figst violin; Gerselbrecht, violoncello; Biller, second 
Vivlin ; Bruckhoven, viola. 





a slab affixed to the house at Liepsic in which Wagner 


--A Paris journal says that Carlotta Patti has decided 
to abandon her artistic career. No motive has as yet 
been conjectured, except matrimony. 


—Minnie Hauck lately took her leave of the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna, appearing as Angelique, in ‘* Le 
Domino Noir,” preparatory to entering upon her en- 
gagement at the Comic Opera. The public overwhelm: d 
her with applause. 


—The famous London auctioneer, whose advertise- 
ment stated that the only drawbacks on a certain coun- 
try place which he had for sale were the ‘‘ noise of the 
nightingale, and the litter of the rose leaves,” was the 
right sort of a man for his profession. 


—The curious plea in defense against Mr. Bret Harte, 
thot an author has no longer rights of property in a 
compiled book when individual sketches had been 
printed without individual copyright in a periodical, 
was at once rejected by Ju:ige Blatchford. 


—Lecocq’s new opera: ‘“‘ La Fille de Madame Angot ” 
is in three acts, with words by no less than three au- 
thors, MM. Clairville, Giraudin, and Koning ; the music 
being by M. Charles Lecocq, a composer scarcely known 
in London, yet who has written a good deal of admira- 
ble music. 


—The new oratorio of St. Peter, by John K. Paine, 
was produced for the first time, in Portland, Me.,on the 
3d of June. Fine solo talent was engaged, among which 
were Mrs. Wetherbee, soprano (of Portland), and Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, contralto; Mr. George L. Osgood, 
tenor, and Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, bass. 


—Another new event is the appearance on the platform 
of a very rich Russian young lady, the daughter of one 
of the dignitaries of the empire. She has a most won- 
derful soprano voice, is a pupil of Lablache, and, from 
an irresistible attraction toward the excitements of ar- 
tistic life, has chosen the career of a singer, under the 
name of Bellocca. We hope she will be more fortunate 
in her success than in the choice of her name, which 
translated into good English, means “fine goose.” 


—There will be a larger number of musical gatherings 
in Europe this year, after the fashionable season has 
terminated, than has been usual. Among continental 
celebrations, the fiftieth Lower Rhenish festival at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, at Whitsuntide, the Shumann festival at 
Bonn, in August, and the musical performances during 
the Vienna exhibition, including the execution of the 
works of M. Gounod, in the Austrian capital, under the 
composer’s direction, will doubtless attract most atten- 
tion. On the other hand, the English meetings are of 
more than ordinary interest. First in importance and 
in date, wili be the triennial return of the unrivaled 
Birmingham festivals, the fame of which now draws 
from abroad so many leading musicians and connois- 
seurs. Sir Michael Costa will be the conductor; the list 
of solo singers has not yet been published. But as re- 
gards novelties, there will be the new oratorio by Mr. 
A. 8. Sullivan, and the two secular cantatas by Signor 
Randegger and Signor Schira. 


—The London Lancet says: “‘ Mme. Patti narrowly 
escaped a serious accident, on the evening of Monday 
last‘ at the Royal Italian Opera. The performance was 
Dinorah, in which, at the close of the second act, the 
heroine is supposed to cross a bridge, which breaks 
down. In stage language, this part is ‘‘ doubled,” and 
the drop is nade by a super disguised as Dimorah. A 
good deal of changing takes place, and Mme. Patti, 
making room for others, leant against the screen, which 
gave way, and her right foot slipped through a small gap 
in the platform nearly up to the hip-joint. She fell back - 
wards, and it was some seconds before she could be ex- 
tricated. She was carried in a state of insensibility to 
her room. Though somewhat severely bruised and 
shaken, Mme. Patti had sustained no serious injury, 
and, with characteristic courage, as soon as she came to 
herself, she dressed for the next act, and begged that the 
accident might pass unnoticed. She played her part to 
the close of the opera with her accustomed animation 
and effect, and none could have guessed that the fair Di- 
norah’s recovery from her swoon after her rescue by 

Hoel had received so realistic an interpretation behind 





was born, recording the event of his birth. 


the scenes.”’ 































—Thomas Nast, the caricaturist, has returned from 
Europe. 

—Senator Sumner is reported to be having four por- 
traits painted. 

—Cabanel is occupied on a large picture representing 
Nilsson in the role of Ophelia. 


—Mr. Holman Hunt is contributing an original sketch 
of the town of Nazareth to the Bible Educator. 

—There are few countries so rich in examples of the 
French art of the seventeenth century as Prussia. 


—Mr. Thomas Landseer has just completed the en- 
graving of Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, ‘‘The Deer 
Family.” 

—M. Alma Tedema has achieved another success in 
the Paris Salon Exhibition. Two of his works have cre. 
ated a profound sensation. 

—A new periodical, entitled the ‘*‘ Musee des deux 
Mondes,” has lately appeared in Paris. It is entirely 
illustrated with colored engravings of a high class. 

—At a late sale of pictures, in London, one canvas, 
forty-eight by thirty-nine inches, and bearing the por- 
traits of two young ladies, by T. Gainsborough, realized 
$31,500! 

—Rails are laid in Florence, in order to convey in 
safety Michael Angelo’s statue of David from its unpro- 
tected site in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, to the Im- 
perial gallery. 

—Walker, the battle-painter, bas been paid $25,000 by 
Gen. Joseph Hooker to paint a portrait landscape of the 
battle of Lookout Mountain ; and Donn Piatt has an 
engagement to write the general’s life. 


—The rebuilding of Warwick Castle is going on most 
satisfactorily. Many of the ancient suits of armor in- 
jured by the fire have been wonderfully restored, among 
them being one which belonged to the Duke of Mon- 
trose, and the suit in which Lord Brooke received his 
death-blow at the siege of Lichfield. 


—The bronze statue of the invent r of the sewing- 
machine, intended for the Central Park, is now on ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. The work is eight feet high, 
and the figure stands erect, the weight of the body rest- 
ing on the left foot. The right hand holds a walking- 
stick, the left a broad-brimmed hat. 


—The Athenvum speaks in these severe terms of Gus- 
tave Dore’s pictures in the French salon: ‘*M. Gustave 
Dore’s ‘ Les Tenebres ’ contains a vast number of figures 
of men assembled in Jerusalem ‘ at the sixth hour of the 
day,’ but the work relies for a melo-dramatic success on 
a landscape effect. From the street we see to the distance 
where the Mount of the Crucifixion appears with its 
three crosses and their burdens standing out against a 
ghastly white opening in the clouds, and appearing far 
bigger and more prominent than was possible, unless, 
indeed, through a miraculous interposition. The de- 
sign, if not vulgar, is, at any rate, a travesty of the 
sentiment which would justify the painting of the sub- 
ject atall. Toa fourth-rate French theater M. Dore 
would be invaluable as a getter-up of scenic effects, but 
being as a designer what he has become, he had better let 
the crucifixion alone. M. Dore need not be so anx- 
ious to challenge comparison with the works of the 
greatest masters. The designing of the figures, whether 
taken as a whole or examined in detail, is stagey. The 
picture, in fact, is one of the crudest pieces of clap-trap 
which M. Dore has produced. It is hard to be obliged 
to write thus of one who is a man of genius, and, 
in a peculiar and limited way, was a master of imagina- 
tion, satire, sardonic spirit, and in the narrowest pos- 
sible mode, of chiaroscuro. But how stronga head and 
heart were required to withstand the ruinous effects of 
the peans of applause which have attended his crudest 
efforts. 








—Verdi is the son of an innkeeper. 
—Chopin is the Raphael of the piano.—Heine. 


—Liszt plays every fugue by Bach by heart, and in 
every key. 

—Verdi went to Milan in order to arrange with Ghis- 
lanzoni for the libretto of a new opera. 


—The preparations for the great Swngerfest, to be held 
in June, 1874, in Cleveland, are going forward most sat- 
isfactorily. 

—The diary and letters of the musical composer Mos- 
cheles, with life of his widow, will appear in London in 
two volumes. 

—M. Emmanuel Muzio, Verdi's only pupil, has signed 
an engagement with M. Strakosch to direct his opera 
performances in America. 

~—Among Wagner’s compositions played during the 
Festival, I would give the crown to his Faust Overture, 
which is truly grand.—Karl Merz. 

—Some curious old manuscripts, including the Gospel 
of St. John set to music, apparently of the fourteenth 
century, and in good state of preservation, have been 
discovered in Holland. 

—At the Leipzig Musical Congress, a petition to the 
government was agreed to for the establishment, in some 
central city of Germany, of a musical university, on the 
same basis as the philosophical and scientific universj- 
ties. 

—At the Bristol Musical Festival, under the direction 
of Herr Halle, in October next, Mr. G. A. MacFarren’s 
new oratorio, ‘‘John the Baptist,”” which was so unac- 
countably withdrawn from the Gloucester Festival, will 
be produced. 

—To become a good organist, years of careful and con" 
scientious application are vecessary ; and let the student 
remember that the unceasing study of Bach and Handel 
ALONE—also of other classical writers—can lead to true 
excellence .—Goldbeck’s Monthly. 

—A piano-forte manufactory on an extensive scale is 
about to be started in Vienna, under the auspices of the 
Abbe Liszt. The president will be Prince Lichtenstein, 
the vice-president Herr Hanslick, the well-known critic, 
and many eminent musicians are on the committee of 
direction. 

—Max Maretzek announces that for the coming oper 
atic season, beginning with October next, he has con 
cluded engagements with Pautine Lucca, Ilma De 
Murska, Fanny Natale Testa, E. Tamberlick, G. Vizzani, 
F. Mari, and J. Jamet. De Murska is now appearing 
with Nilsson in Mignon, in London. 

—Lancelotte is the name of the newest prodigy on the 
piano. It is a little Italian boy, who plays the piano 
like a master—not only known compositions, but impro- 
visations on any motive given him. He isonly six years 
old, and has so revolutionized his own country that he 
has already been demanded in Paris, where he arrived 
lately, but without having as yet had an opportunity of 
playing in public. 

—tThe Berlin National Zeitung has a very kindly no- 
tice of one of our American singers in Berlin. Miss 
Manett Smith, it appears, gave her first concert in the 
Sing Academy of the Prussian capital, on the evening of 
the 2ist of April, before a large and quite aristocratic 
audience. The Berlin Critic says: ‘‘ The young singer, 
an American by birth, has completed her musical 
education in our city, and has already appeared several 
times before the public with success. This time we heard 
her sing an aria from Handel, and some songs from Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and Wuerst. With a fresh voice, 
soaring freely and easily from the lips, she combines 
many charming arts of expression. Her execution 
shows to especial advantage in the sphere of playful, 
winsome gracefulness. Applause was lavishly bestowed 
as a reward on the young bencjiciare.”” Miss Smith re- 





turns to the United States this year. 








—Magzgie Mitchell is at her house at Long Branch. 

—The title of Lord Lytton’s posthumous play is, ‘‘ The 
Captives.” 

—Mr. Southern will act ‘at the California Theater, San 
Francisco, on the 7th of July. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the popular Irish 
comedians, have returned from Europe, after a pro- 
longed absence. 

—Miss Neilson will sail at once for England, where 
she proposes to spend the summerin rest. With the 
autumn she will come back to America. 

—Miss Agnes Ethel is one of the most accomplished 
ladies in her profession. Her wardrobe is valued at 
$18,000, and her anuual income is reported at $60,000. 

—Lotta returns to America during the summer, and 
will resume her professional career, commencing in 
Philadelphia in September. She will bring several new 
pieces with her. 

—Mr. Lawrence Barrett has been playing ‘‘ Cardinal 
Richelieu” in Detroit. It was in that city where he 
made his debut on the stage, and he was recoguized at 
once as a first-class actor. 

—The summer season at Wallack’s Theater, New 
York, opened with a new piece by Mr. Boucicault, en- 
titled ‘** Mora, or the Golden Fetters.’’ The papers do 
not speak very highly of it. 

—Mr. Lester Wallack has been sued for an infringe- 
ment of the civil rights bill, he having refused some 
colored people admission to his theater. The Trilune 
states: ‘* Mr. Wallack sets up aspecial defense, through 
his counsel, that he owns and conducts his theater asa 
private business, and that he has sold and will sell 
tickets, at his own discretion or pleasure, to different 
persons at different prices, and that when persons apply 
to him for tickets he sells, or declines to sell, as he secs 





NOVEL PREFACE. 


Mr. Danbury News Bailey prefaces his book with a 
“* Somewhat introductory,” to wit: “This work is de- 
signed to while away a stray hour which the borrower 
may have at odd times. The matter has been carefully 
selected with a view to suiting all classes and conditions. 
Within its cover the banker may find relief—although 
it is extremely doubtful; and here is something for the 
farmer, the artisan, the undertaker, the Jaborer in the 
mines, the porter, the merchant, the student, the man 
of leisure, the hackman, etc. The matter was written 
at odd times, although generally right after pay-day, and 
is submitted to the borrower with a great deal of timid- 
ity, but with the earnest hope that it may be the 
humble means of making money. If in its perusal one 
single—or even married—borrower is made purer or bet- 
ter, and his life made to appear brighter, und his soul 
lifted up generally, I shall sincerely rejoice to hear it. 
Address me at Dan‘ ury, inclosing stamps.’’ He says 
also: ‘‘Some have written a book for money; I have 
not. Some for fame; I have not. Some for love; I 
have not. Some for kindlings; Ihave not. I have not 
written a book for any of these reasons, or all of them 
combined. In fact, gentle borrower, I have not written 
a book at all—I have merely clipped it.” 

a 

—The last concert of the Wagner Society, given at St. 
James Hall, London, was attended with a success so de- 
cisive as to set at rest all doubt as to the fate of the 
composer’s music in England. The overture to ‘* Der 
Fliegende Hollander ’ was received with perfect enthu- 
siasm, and the extracts from ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ and ** Lo- 
hengrin” were applauded with a vigor which must have 
astonished those who believed that by the next genera- 
tion only, could Wagner’s works be accepted .— Musical 
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I Puritani. 
Fantasie.... Leybach. 90 
This isa coriect reprint of a fine composition, which 





is already popular. 


Quaker City Polka. 
30 
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Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 





(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 





VOCAL. 
Parting Song. 

Grecvececescccccccoccoccocnscoeee woes e cocceeces Oe 

For four voices. 

Tender words of parting—to be sung at close of school 
year—and noble sentiments for the workers who go forth 
into the world’s vineyard. Good for all schools and col- 
leges. 

A Friend of Bygone Days. 

A seccnsenssecece seseee 

A cimgie, hearty song in praise of the a we cher- 
ished, “‘ when life seemed all a joyous dream.’ 


W. McConnell. 30 





Oh Spirit so Rare! 


Words by Della Mason Dowdall, 
Powers. A song of high character. 


Music by Wm. 


Lost and Found. 
G. Four voices. Jas. T'. Speer. 
** Lost, lost in the river of Death, 
A maiden with golden hair ; 
She was borne away on a summer day— 
Oh, who can tell me where!” 





** Found, found by the angels, found 
Cast up on the other side. 
Forgive me, Lord, but it seemeth strange, 
And the river looked so wide, 
That I feared the child, in the billows wild, 
Would sink, for I saw no guide. 


Far Away where Angels Dwell”. .........00. 30 
Tenth edition. 
Words by Arthur French. Music by Geo. W. Persley. 
Both words and melody of this song are worthy of the 
great success it has met. It has leaped at once into 
popularity, and from present indications will be the 


song of the year. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Delta Tau Delta. (Grand March.) 
Di inctnssncncncaticentscntnetcciianasevecéiiiiens Frank Rush Webb. 50 
Brilliant and striking ; about grade 6 in difficulty. It 
will be heard often at school concerts and exhibitions. 


Silver Star Polka. 
WD serccescecrensereneesntonorve ce J. C. Simont 
Of medium difficulty, original style, and 
ordinary beauty. 





30 
more than 


Longing for Home Waltz. 
Eb CC. EB. 
Pleasing and good. 


Pony Polka. 
F 








This is another of the Pony Set. 
welcomed by grade 2 pupils. 
Simplicity Waltz. 

Cc s+seeeeee Mattie Dorman. 30 

Easy and pretty. 

Periwinkle Waltz. 


A Ella F. Locke. 30 
Brilliant waltz, stylish in character. About grade 4. 


They are warmly 








“Im Sturm.” (In the Storm.) 

RET OR 0 e e +. W. Blicfens. 50 

A fantasie caprice for piano. 

A beautiful illustrative composition of great merit. 
Appreciative teachers will place this on their list, for 
use with their best pupils. 











JUST OUT. 


H. R. PALMER’S 


NEW BOOK OF 


Concert Chornses. 


PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


To THE Musica, Pustic: 

We have long felt the need of a collection of Concert 
Gems, which would be adapted to the wants of all musi- 
cal societies, whether large or small; and in preparing 
the present work, Mr. Palmer has undertaken to supply 
those wants. How well he his accomplished his task 
can be seen at once by glancing at the following pages, 
which are filled with choice things from first to last. 

Of Mr. Palmer himself, it is not necessary for us to 
speak, for his name is favorably known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The fact that nearly 
TWO-THIRDS OF A MILLION CoplrEs of his various works are 
now in the hands of the musical public, is a guarantee 
that anything which he will undertake will be eminently 
successful. 

In the size and price of this work, we have followed 
the plan which has proven itself to be most popular, 
namely, that of the author’s previous books: “ Tue 
Sone Kine,” which has now (June, 1873) reached an 
issue of nearly 90,000 copies, and ‘“* Tre Sone QuEEN,” 
of which over 125,000 copies have been sold. 

Our author has not allowed a single piece to appear 
out of mere compliment to any one, but every piece has 
been selected with direct reference to its merits as a con- 
cert number. Of all the old anthems and choruses, none 
have been chosen except those which have been found 
during long experience in conducting conventions te 
have the merit of always pleasing an audience. While 
this fact enhances the importance of the book as a col- 
lection of Concert Cuorvses, it also renders it more 
interesting to leaders of musical societies, conventions, 
etc. 

The works from the great masters have, in nearly 
every instance, been re-arranged and new words writ- 
ten for them, especially for the present work, and are, 
consequently, under our copyright control, to the same 
extent as though they were written by Mr. Palmer, who 
has brought his long experience and superior judgment 
to aid in presenting them in the present effective form, 
and all book-compilers are hereby warned that for any 
infringement of the copyright law, as regards these 
pieces, as well as those which are entirely original, they 
will be held responsible. 

That this edition of Conceat Cuoruses may be greatly 
instrumental in advancing the standard of public taste 
for music is the sincere wish of the Publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O., June, 1873. 


Same Size as Song King. 


Price 75c., or $7.50 per Dozen, 





Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 75c. 





READY JULY ist. 


THE JOY: 


A COLLECTION OF 


New and Carefully Selected 
MUSIC 
For Classes, Chorases, and Conventions. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


Teachers and Choristers who should 
NOT use 


THE JOY: 


1. Those who prefer a book ten years be- 
hind the times. 
Those who prefer a book with 200 pages 
of useless matter. 
3. Those who prefer a book which no one 
else will use. 
What is the name of the most popular 
Singing Book of the Season? 


THE JOY! 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price T5c., 
or $7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent 
by mail upon receipt of 75c. 

Published by 


—_ CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Have in Press: 


A NEW ORGAN SCHOOL, 


By Geo. 


bo 





F. Roor. 


The most popular Organ Instructor now in use is by Dr. 
Root. The forthcoming book will be in every way 
superior to any book of the kind ever issued. 


ANEW SINGING GLASS AND CONVENTION BOOK, 


By P. P. Briss. 


A Cheap Edition of the Most Popular Piano Compositions 


BY CHOPIN AND SCHUMAN. 


(Bound in Paper Covers.) 
JUST ISSUED: 


RYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


(New and Revised Edition.) 


Ryan’s True Accordeon Instructor 


(For German Accordeon.) 


Sunshine for Sunday-Schools, 


By P. P. Buiss. 


Graded Singers, No. 3 
(For Day Schools), 

By E. E. Wutrremore anv O. BLackmMan. 
Graded Singers, No. 4 
(For Schools and Advanced Classes), 

By 0. Buackman anv E. E. WHITTEMAN. 


MILLER’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 


 BURAOWES’ PIANO-FORTE PHIMES, 4 


(Also *‘ contains Burrowes’ Guide to Practice.’ 
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A few days ago, a mother lay upon her death-bed. Beside her was her only child, which her arms were too weak to 
Feeling that her moments were numbered, that her sands of life were al- 


clasp, and her dimming eyes almost too faint to see. 


most gone, and her feet would soon be bathed by the waters on the hither side of Jordan, shie turned to her child, and said, in 
faltering accents, which thrilled to the heart the faithful watchers by her bedside: “I could die happy if my child could only 


go with me to the world beyond the grave. 


Words by GEO. COOPER. 
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Come, my darling, let us go together.” 


Music by GEO. W. PERSLEY. 
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ISS FANNIE L. KIDNEY, Teacner Prano, 464 
W. Ninth Street. ly 


Cr PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 








KS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instr: 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Strect. 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. 
e care of Jobn Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Address 





R. HOEG, Teacuer or Guitar. Orders left with 
e John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





ISS MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Strect, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





'}*’HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacner or Viourn. Office 
Southwest ‘‘orner Fourth and Elm, ly 





ENRY G. ANDRES, Teacuner or P1ano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 408 Court Street. 





M*. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 





I ‘w= HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John St. Orders left with John Church & Co. f-ly 





M*s LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Prano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 
ly 





RS. JENNIE EDWARDS, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Residence 59 Gest Street. 
Orders lett with John Church & Co. 





M's MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





Gyeeromne AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
7 at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No: 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





1G. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuntiva- 
TION OF THE Voice, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat anv Instrvu 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





I oy MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co, 





ICTOR FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, etc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt attention. 
ly M. HEIDEL. 





HARLES WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 

ues to. teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
y 





ISS SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 
tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 

the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiv- 
ing pupils on the Piano and in Singing. Residence, 94 
— St., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 





ps. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or Piano, Guitar, 
Fiute, Viotin, Viota, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
Tuorover Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. Residence, No. 109 W. Court St. Orders left with 
* John Church & Co. ; ly 





MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, fownded 1855. 
Aids all -wiio want good Tcachers;and represents 
Teachers wire“ seck positions. No CuHarcr to Eme.oy- 
ERs. Corr ndence with Music Teachers is especially 


invited. Explanatory circulars sent on application. 
W.S. Stevenson, Manager, 39 W, Fourth street, Cincin- 
vati, O. 








Cincranar Gonsenesrory or Music 
87 West Seventh Street. 
Pupils are received daily during the entire year. Yor 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores ; or, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
87 West Seventh Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE NEW 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


Constantly Gaining in Favor 


AND 


Increasing in Sale. 


When once a teacher has 
used thiswork witha pupilwho 
is beginning (especially if the 
pupil is young), no other work 
és afterward used for this pur- 





_pose, so far as we know. 


Price $3, pre-paid, by Mail. 





BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 
Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. ; 


Cuurcn Music, Parton Music, 
OrcHuestra Musto, Brass Banp Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 
A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this L[nstitution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play an instrument. tablished 
in 1853. as graduated over one hundred Professors of 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 
JAMES BAXTER, Pres’t, 


12—23 Friendship, Allegany Co., N. ¥. 





Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 
TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


Text Book,” eo. 


Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
mon in America: Singing Schools where the only object 
is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the 
principal object is to teach the children to read music, 

Schools d to make the children good singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes. 

It contains music from which children will derive as 
much amusement as can be derived from singing without 
learning the rules. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to read 
music readily. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to sing 
with the tasteand expression which alone constitutes 
good singing. 

In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


“ True Juvenile Song Book.” 


Price, dozen. Single > 
soll Sal, on onetge a eatin 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Song Tree. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Jontaining Serious and Comic Songs, Duets, Trios, 
mixed and male Quartets for concert or social use; also 
a short Comic Opera, fur Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, by Frederic W. Root. Price, $1.75. 


SUNSHINE, 





Sunday ‘Schools. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


NOW READY. Sent for examination on receipt of 
30 cents. 


** Don’t shut out the sunshine,” 
“The sunshine of the heart.” 


Is your Sunday-school bright? The Sunsuine will 
make it brighter. 

Isit dull? The Sunsuine will enliven it. 

Is it cold? Sunsuine is warm. 

Is it dark? Sunsuine is light. 


** Welcome, sweet sunshine, 
Thy bright reign begin; 
Beautiful sunshine 
Come in, oh! comein.” 


Mostly new, with new 
A Saturday afiernoon 


A few established favorites. 
features. A concert department. 
department. 


Single Copy, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 





MUSICAL BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music: 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. l6mo,. 1.75 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1.25 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 


In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1.50 
ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 


GARDNER'S (F) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 
MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes 
on all Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
Music, with an Essay on Hebrew Poetry, by E. 
Hutchinson, 8vo. 3.25 
ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 
2.50 





Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 

Beethoven's Letters. 16mo. 00 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. 16mo. 50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. w”O 


Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo, 

Life of Handel. Schoelcher. 16mo. 

Life of Mendelssohn, 16m». 
Life of Rossini. H. 8. Edwards. 
Mason’s Musical Letters. l6mo. 
Mendelssohn's Letters. Italy and Switzerland. 


16mo. 
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Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 1l6émo. 75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2vols. 16mo. 5 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 1l6mv, 75 
Reminiscences of Mendeclasolin. I6mo. 7 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1.00 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasiciwski. Translated 
by A. L. Alger. 16mo. . 
STANDARD MUSICAL FICTION. 

Anderson, H. C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edward's, Amelia B. Barbara's Hist. Paper: +75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth, 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Auchester. Paper, +15 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 
Chorley, Henry F. Modern German Music, 8yp. 


London. ° 
Catel. A Treatise on Harmony, with Notes by 
Lowell Mason. i6mo. “0% 
Leslie, Henry. An Elementary Manuel of Music, 
18mo. 50 
Geddard, Joseph. The Philosophy of Music, _Lon- 
don. 16mo. - 
Engel, Carl. An Introduction to the Study of 
National Masic. London. 8vo. 6. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ ti; Oj 
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Just Published! 


NEW REED ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 





BIMBALL’S 


NEW METHOD 


or the Reed Organ. 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


(Auther of Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries.) 


The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive, 
and Practical Book of the kind that 
has ever been issued. 


This Book Contains 168 large Pages, 
making it the 


Largest Reed Organ Instructor in the Market. 


CONTENTS 


Part I:—Elementary Exercises. 

Part I1.—Scales, Exercisus, wnd Instructive Pieces in all 
the keys. 

Part I1I.—Miscellaneous Pieces, varefully graded and 
progressively arranged. 

Part 1V.—The Minor Scales. 

Part V.—Interludes in all the keys and styles of move- 
ment. 

Part VI.—Moduiations from each key to any other key. 

Part VII.—A choice collection of Vocal Gems. 


This book has been prepared expressly for teachers’ 
use, while the copious notes and directions will render it 
valuable as a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 

The exercises are all melodic in character, and pleasing 
to the student. 

But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations 
and directions are given, so that it is almost imposs;ble 
for the student to go astray. 

The work is CAREFULLY FINGERED THROUGH- 
OUT. Especial attention has been’ given to DousLr 
FINGERING, or the SHIFTING OF FINGERS WHILE HoLpiINna 
Down a Key. 

The work is wsthetically as well as technically pro- 
gressive, leading the student by easy stages up to the 
study and appreciation of the best organ music. 

All who have seen it pronounce it 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND EXTANT. 
Printed on fine white paper, and substantially bound 


in boards. 
a Price, $2.50. 





In Press—Ready May 15th. 


BRAINARD’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Piano Forte, 


By GEORGE W. BRAINARD, 


After many years of careful a ate ig under the 
supervision of the late Mr. 8. Brainard, this work is 
now presented to the Musical public. It will be found 
oue of the most CompLers, THorovucu, and Procresstve 
yopks of the kind ever issued, and when examined will 
E fail to take the place of all other Piano Forte 
y We especially desire Teachers to examine 
‘s New Mernop ror tHe Piano Forte. A 
ircular, fully describing this new method, will 
to any address. 
ince Dottans. Oopics mailed, post-paid, on 











New Sryuzs, Resonant ; with improvements patented 
June and August, 1870, surpassing all previous produc- 
tions in rich, beautiful qualities of tone, and general 
excellence. Prices reduced ; $50 to $2,000 each. New 
I}lustrated Catalogue frec. 

JOHN CHURCH €& CO., 
General Western Agents. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





AMLIN ORGAN CO. 
undertake to furnish 
the Best and Cheapest 
Cabinet Organs in the 
world; and invite 
all to send for their 
Mllustrated Catalogue 
and Testimonial Cir- 
cular, and ascertain 
what they have to 
say further in the 
matter. SENT FREE. 


THE MASON & H 













I 





™ . Warerooms: 95 Union Square, 

= NEW YORK; 154 Tremont St., 
BOSTON ; 80 and 82 Adams St, 
CHICAGO, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





CABINET ORGAN 


Contain improvements found in no others: have always been 
awarded highest i 3 ar lly ¢ as best 
by musicians, and are the only American musica) instruinents hav- 
ing large sale in Europe. Unquestionably th. best and cheapest m- 
struments of the class in the world, Send for the NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR 
with full particulars, accounts of recent .mprovements. drawings 
and descriptions of new styles, and lowest prices, MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremovr St., BOSTOV 25 
Untov Squares, NEW YORK; 80 & 82 Avams St., CHICAGO, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


= ~ undertake to furnish the 

~~ = BEST AND CHEAPEST 
a CABINET ORGANS in 
the world; and inviteall 
to send for their ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
and TESTIMONIAL CIR. 


THE 






JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 





Wehli’s Tyrolienne. 


_(MORCEAU BRILLIANT) 
By Jas. M. Wehli. 


Regarded by the author as his best composition. Every 
anist should have a copy. Ask your music dealer for 





SILVER SOUNDS. 


A new collection of popular VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC, combining 


QUANTITY with QUALITY. 


SACRED SONGS, DUETS, SONGS & CHORUSES, 


Together with Instrumental Gems in every variety of 
form, and the most popular authors of modern music. 


§ This book con-| THOMAS, er § 
of songs of a 
one many of) MILLARD, kinds. A most 
I the MosT POPU- ROOT, SALABLE BOOK. 0 
LAR PIECES EVER - 
PUBLISUED BISHOP, The object is 
7 to give the 
L Large number ABT, PURCHASER the UJ 
of easy pieces, CAMPANA, greatest possible 
with a few more quantity of good 
: BLISS, music for his 
difficult. KINKEL, |™°?°Y- The 
E Excellent as a » |music in this 
book of recrea-| STRAUSS, volume would D 
cost nearly $20, 
tion for learn-| ADDISON, |if bought at re- 
R ers. grc., etc. |tail. § 














No better present for a musical lady than Sit- 
ver Sounds, bound in gilt. 


No better aid to the entertaining of company, 
in parlor or hall, than Silver Sounds, ready 
for use on Piano or Cabinet Organ. 


SILVER SOUNDS is issued in decidedly handsome 
style, printed from full sized music plates, on fine heavy 
paper. Price, bound in boards, $2.00; elegantly 
bound in cloth, $2.50; full gilt, $4.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cinci 


nnati, 0. 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By George F. Root. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 
Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices tomake class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachera and those who are preparing to teach. Ele- 
gantly and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
onship. 

a No teachor should be without one. Teach- 
ore’ Price, $3.00. 


THE WEBER, 
SCHRAIDT AND VOSE. 


PIANOS, 


AND THE 


Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, 


Make the best line of Pianos and Organs 
that we have any knowledge of, and for 
Dealers, Teachers, and Customers they are 
the most reliable stock that can be found. 
We offer them to our wholesale and retail 
trade at factory prices, and give our own 
guarantee in addition to that of the makers. 
Send for circulars and price lists. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 








t, or send 70 cents to the publishers. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MAUCK’S HERALD. 


Is a large Eight-page, Forty-Eight Column Weekly. 
Each number is complete. In its columns will he found 
a choice variety of Gems in every department of Litcra- 
ture, of interest to the general reader. 

$2 year, with premiums. Single numbers, 6 cents ; 
3 months and a pair of beautiful Chromos, for 50 cents. 
Value and satisfaction guaranteed. More Agents want- 
ed. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cuesnire, O. f.°73-ly. 





CHARTER OAK LIFE INS, Gf 


HARTFORD, 
DTAITIOANNOD 





J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, + 810,000,000 
Income, oa et SS Oe 4,500, 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divitends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen'l Agent, 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON BB. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


- . - ° 





ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





£2-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
rail: oad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 








NEW ROUTE 
OPEN TO 


Chicago and the Northwest 


SSM HTT: 


NAPOLI 


LAF AXE ATE RR 


4 





Will open on Monday, August 26, 1872, 4 
NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
@TRAINS DAILY 





Leave at 8.00 A. M. & 6.30 P.M, 
(CINCINNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


Is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati tu Chicago. 








Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
cured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
streets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. 
JOHN EGAN, H. J. PAGE, 

Gen’l Pass. Agent. G. F.&T. A. 





Pittsburg; Cincin'ti & St, Louis 
Railroad. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route.) 


Via Columbus. Shortrst and Quickest Route to 
All Eastern Cities. 








FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 


Leave. Arrive. 

N. Y. Lightning Express....... 7.30 a. m. 2.45 p. m. 
Fe re DS a 1.35p.m. 10.50p. m. 
N. Y. Night Express............. 9.45 p.m. 6.30 a. m. 
Columbus Accommodation... 4.00p.m. I0.55a. m. 
Springfield Accommodation... 9.00 a. m. 5.10 p. m. 

orrow Accommodation.......° 5.15 p.m. 8.50a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 12.05 p. m. 7.35 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 6.15 p. m. 6 50a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation..... 11.15 p. m. 8.00a. m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 9.45 p. m. Train leaving, and 6.30a.m. Train ar- 
riving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York without 
detention. 

Pullman’s Drawing-room and Sleeping cars and 
Palace Day and Sleeping cars run through to New York. 

Trains ran by Columbus time, which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 

For Through tickets, apply at the old Office, corner of 
Front and Broadway; No. 3 Burnet House; and corner 
of Vine and Baker streets; and at the Depot, East Front 
street. 

N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 11 
a. m. only. 

The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks bag- 
gage at hotels and residences. t 

W. L. O'BRIEN, 


Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent, 





A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


Piano or Organ! 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Musicat Visitor. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuable 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautiful premiums to persons who procured the 
requisite number of subscribers in an hour’s time. It 
is not necessary, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get.all the subscriptions at one place, or to 
send them all in at one time. They may be obtained in 
different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 
cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another column. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 





























Sunday School Singing Book, 
For 1873. 


TO BE READY MARCH Ist. 


Close to the Bible! Close te the heart! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the Bunday school. 
Great Variety! Deep Feeling! Intense Meledios! 

Responsive Scripture readings (Superintendent or 
Chorister and School), with many songs. 

IUustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 

A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never ‘‘ wear out,”’ for the family worship and 
prayer-meecting. A few pages of practice and pieces guit- 
able for Saturday afternoon and concert occasions. 





Cuicago, December 16, 1872, 

Dean Faienp Buss: Allow me to congratulate you on 
the happy and suggestive name you have choseu for your 
new book. 

“Sunshine” for the dear children! Who will not 
work for that? I have done my best, and in “‘ The Sun- 
shine” and ‘* The Trumpet will Sound in the Morning,” 
as well as in my other pieces, have tried not only to make 
“ Sunshine for the Sunday School,” but to awaken a do- 
sire for that light which shall be perpetual. 

Your “‘ Saturday Afternoon" is a most admirable plan. 
Masic for practice that gues hand ia hand with the Sun- 
day scheol work, fills a want that every teacher expori- 
ences. 

In regard to your own work in the book, I say to you, 
as I have already written to Mr. Church, that I have 
never seen anything to compare with it in variety and 
interest. Your friend, 

GEO. F. BOOT. 





Cricago, December 6, 1872. 

Mr. P. P. Buiss—Drar Sia: I most cheerfully accept 
your invitation to contribute to the pages of ‘* Sunsmine 
ror Sunpay Scuoois.” I think the plan for responsive 
scripture readiugs will add much to the interest of the 
a That ‘s work may thereby be memorized, 
and that ‘‘Sunsnine”’ may illumine many, many Sun- 
day schools, is the sincere wish of 

Your friend, H. BR. PALMER. 


Price, single, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A single specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 36 
cents by the publishers, 


JOHE CHURCH & CO., 
¢ Cincin 


0. 





THE TRIUMPH, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The sale of this book has been considerably over 


260,000. We feel confident in recommending it toe an 


who have never used it, as one of the very best books 
the a B Price, single copy, $1.60; per dozen, $13.50. 


by 
JOHN CHURCH & 00... 




















































NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported and Sold by Ju L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent for the U. 8. 


WE will send, post-paid, any music book, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the marked price, We are very particular in doing 
up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound book free of damage, We have customers in the most 
distant parts of the country who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving expense of freight and useless delays. It is a branch of our 
business that is constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In 
remitting, send a postal order or draft on New York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival. 

Catalogues of sheet music sent free to any address. You will save time and vexatious delays by sending your orders direct to us, 






















































































Retail | Retail Retail Retai 
PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND  /Price.|} OOLLEOTIONS OF PIANO MUSIC. |Price.| ORGAN INSTRUCTORS, MUSIC, Eto, | Price. VOCAL INSTRUCTORS, EXER- Price. 
Goodban’s Major and Minor Scales for ~~ ee 8 Overtnres as Piano Solos. Lefebure Wely’s Six Grand Offertories. Mann's Manual of Singing, for the use 
the Plano. .........ccccccccccsseosees 80 CE EE ST On Heh PRY 8 50 etch givetvbetcvecscpsshuiosead 3 50 of Choir-trainers and Schoolmasters. 
Pacher’s 12 Melodious Piano Studies, Mendessoia' 8 Overtures as Piano Du- Do. in Sheet poe. -Nos, 1,3 &5,each} 50 i Rigatd st ethasmivtnbeshsingssi esses 65 
Op. GO... coccccccccccscrscccccceses eo; a | ERR rr Cloth) 12 50 Ee” | eee each} 60 || Nageli & Pfeiffer’s 81 Part Songs and 
Reinagle’ 8 Easy Lessons for Young Be- Moanrt’s 18 Sonatas. Elegantly bound. | Lefebure Wely’ 5 RA Organist.Cloth; 7 50 Choruses in Progressive order for the 
inners. Two Books............ each} 1 20 ST tay fp eer 3 00 Do. in Sheet form. .Nos. 1,2 & 8, —_ 60 Cultivation of Part Singing..... Paper} 
Schmitt's Eight Piano Studies......... 80 || Schubert’s 10 Sonatas. Elegantly bound. | Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 12.......... OO GP Ty tO II, ove ccccdssaacseceserses Cloth} 1 25 
Wehrhan’s Young Pianists’ 1st Book...| 1 50 5556 sats aoen-cg nine weemmaneae 3 00 | Nos. 10 Sees 8 lie sacs each 80 || Novello’s Analysis of Vocal Rudiments. 
Woblfahrt’s Young Pianist’s Guide ....| 1 50 || Schubert's Dances. Complete. Elegant- | ed tities Rahah +> das van aprenden 1 00 By Question and Answer. For So- 
Rites aledacwentae? Full gilt} 2 00 | Lemmen’s Organ Pieces in the FREE yrano, Alto, Tenor and Bas:. Paper. 
Schubert’s Piano Picces. Elegantl | NES Re eee Cloth} 4 25 Ss Seiad. shasbuenescbene 25 
Eo csetantudonnnueksene Full gilt} 2 00 || Lincoln’s Organist’s Anthology...Cloth| 6 00 Soprano Part to the above....Incloth) 5 
Schumann's Forest Scenes. Nine Easy | Do. in Sheet form. . 12 Nos. ,each! 60 || Novello’s School Round Look. Fifty 
Eee Papercovers} 80 || Mendclssohn’s Six Grand Sonatas.Cloth| 4 25 Rounds and Catches arranged ac- 
THEORETICAL WORKS, Eto. Schumann's Piano-Forte Album. Ele- Do. in Sheet form. 80 cts. to $1.00each| 80 cording to their relative difficulty. 
Res + Full gilt}; 2 50 || Mendelssohn’s Three Preiudes and Fu- Edited by Rev. J. B. Metcalfe. 
_ SRE Paper covers} 1 50 | SD teh bibhinere wntbleieeenvong scout 18 4 © | ie aes each} 25 
Weber's Complete Piano Works. Ele- } Do. in Shect form. 3 Nos., from60c.to! 70 Do. PartsTand II.......... In Cloth} 65 
Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on ST SON sos ccvcccnceced Full gilt} 3 50 Neukomm’s Elementary Method for the Rimbault & Metcalfe’s Rounds, Catches,} 
Thorough Base, Harmony and Com- Harmonium (Cabinet Organ)....Cloth) 4 50 and Canons of England, containing 
position, for Self-Instraction. Com- a 8 Cathedral Voluntaries. 2 vols. Specimens of 16th, 17th and 18th Cen- 
plete in one volume............. Cloth} 5 00 eS Sere re ae 8 00 tury Music, adapted to modern use. 
‘s = Harmony and Thorough 1! Do. 48 Numbers, Sheet form, 50 to Also an Essay on the Rice and Pro- 
a vices nc wa bie gienone Archi Paper; 1 50 || ORGAN INSTRUCTORS, MUSIO, Ete. | NS occ cvacinccasas ce 60 a. of the Catch and Canon, cte., 
vous. Ti & ILI. Guide to Composi- Novello’s Short Melodies. Complcte.|14 00 |} — €tC..........--cseeseeeeeceseees Cloth} 3 00 
MOM, scar oesetcctes's Each. Paper] 1 50 . Do. in Six Books....Sheet form, cach| 2 50 Sabi Novello’s Voice and Vocal Art. 
Berlioz’ Treatise on Modern Instrumen- Do. in os Numbers. Sheet form, ~ to See ES ae 50 
tation and Orchestration........ Cloth} 4 50 || Archer’s Organist’s Journal....In cloth} 7 50 _ REE R Reape ach| 60 || Sabilla "Novello? 8s Vocal School......... 1% 
Catel’s Treatise on Harmony..... pant 1 00 Do. in Sheet form...... 12 Nos.,about} 80 Novello’ “4 ‘Select Organ Pieces. 3 a Sabilla Novello’s Sequel to Vocal School) 1 25 
Cherubini’s Treatise on Counterpoint Bach’s Grand Studies........... n cloth} 8 50 eR ge ae svn aches see meaces 13 00 || Sabilla Novello’s ExcrcisesforContralto| 89 
and — ccccccevcccecasccecess loth] 2 50 Do. in Sheet form. 19 Nos., from Do. in 18 Books..... -each| 2 50 || Silcher’s Succint Instructions for the 
Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Com- Bea 1 10 Do. in 108 Numbers... ...each| 60 Guidance of Singing Schools and 
OIE sc 0vane+ses sansekdeees Paper] 1 80 || Best’s = of Organ Playing. Part I. Rink’s Practical Organ School. Edited Choral Socicties...................... 50 
Guhr’s Paganini’s Art of Playing the IER gah lee Talipaiies Capea Si accents 2 50 | le oh onc edadensaavabane 6 00 || Winter's Elementary Vocal Exercises. 
Violin (being an Agpenes to all other Do. vart II, Studies for the Pedal. oe eae 150 Edited by Colllett.........cccspecccces 60 
Violin Schools), with a Treatise on Pa Saks thin neet-0nesee 5 00 | Take none bat. Novello’s Pinte eat 
ae and Double Harmonic Notes. 2 50 | tion. It is far os to the Ameri- 
en RO 2 50 75 | can Editions—being the original copy 
Haw ine’ i a a - net Beats = brograv Organ Studies 2 00 | s ~ —— by — Th sil aia 
ence and Practice o usic. Being st’s Collection of Organ Music for | chneider’s Complete Theoretical anc LLE 
7 wl the best history of the art ex- Churchuse. Complete in 1 volume. Practical Organ School. (Ask for COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
aah Bound in Two Volumes}15 00 Pere Ty Novello’s Edition.)...................| 3 50 
A ‘ae lementary Volume of Mcdail- Do. in Sheet form...6 Books, $1.00 to} 1 20 || Schneider’s Studies for Pedal Playing..| 1 80 
PRU PCIIIID soos case er agrcccsccccscs 6 50 || Best’s Arrangements from the Scores of | — s Chorals, Scales and Exer- German Volkslieder Album. 40 Songs, 
Marx’s Gencral Musical Instructions. the Great Masters. 4 vols. Cloth. | SR a See eer 90 —_ Seen and German Words. 
ae SR PR See ee 2 50 Misi 6. -sunesathcatectanecs eens 15 00 | Schneider’ om eT ee OL eT 2 50 
Mozart’s Succint Thorough Base School.} 50 Do. inShect form. . -100Nos., 70cts. to} 90 | c,h ge EE 170 Mem felssohin’ 8 76 Songs. Edited and in 
a - *s Modulating Dictionary of Mu- Collin’s Church Organi Mis <enen "Book 1st] 1 00 Smart’s Original ew for the part translated by. Macfarien. Ele- 
Pererrrrrrrirrr ret t etter Paper] 1 60 - bes 6 ¥eeee- Book 2d} 1 20 | Organ in Numbers. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, t Folio Edition..Cloth. Full gilt} 8 50 
» ” ore 100) i Se Folio, each 60 cents to 70 The Same for a Deep Voice. With 
Cooper’s Organ Arrangements. 2 vols. | Nos. 4, 11, - cas “thsanetxae ~—_ 80 Original Words. 2 vols. Paper, each| 2 50 
areas? each] 8 50 | ass oe ccneps cessed ach} 1 00 0h Me andieteinee eae: ued each] 3 80 
Do. in Sheet form....... 35 Nos.,each} 80 | — Instructions for the Oupen. Moore’s Irish Melodies. With New 
Cnr Organist’s Manual. 2’ vols ES i ey, 2 50 Symphonies and Piano Accompani- 
COLLECTIONS OF PIANO MUSIO.| || = _,Cloth.......................... each} 6 00 | Westbrook’ 8 Voluntaries. 2 vols. Cloth. ments by M. W. Balfe. Folio Edition. 
Do, it Bhvesi form. .In Nos. at 65cts.to| 70 | 0 EO RT ae - 6 00 Elegantiy bound.. .......... Full gilt} 8 50 
Cooper’s Organist’s Assistant. Com- | Do. in Sheet form...... 82 Nos.,from| 60 || Mother Goose; or, National Nursery 
ast iindutsteeassunceresd Cloth} 6 00 |} Westbrook’s Young Organist. 2 vols. thymes. Beautifully llustrated by 
Do. in Sheet form....... 12 Nos., each 70 | Rees) Wivecs een caned each} 4 50 the Brothers Dalzicl. (Ask for No- 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues...Cloth| 5 00 || Elliott’s Harmonium ‘Treasury (Ca- Do. in Sheet form....... 20 Nos., from 60 vello’s Edition, or you will get a 
Do. in Four Books. Paper covers. aS Cloth} 5 00 | cheap Photograph copy.)....Boards} 1 50 
ie ie cn bien cpio oh caeied 1 60 Do. in Sheet form....... 26 Nos.,each| 50 | The Dale elegantly bound in cloth. 
Beethoven's 38 Sonatas, Elegantly Handel’ 8 Bix Concertos, edited by Best. oe ESE ey a ee 2 50 
SOC. sss ctw. ab eacnetis eM tan vudllbie ds senechews'sehecabe 5 00 Gdns’ : Vocal Album. 30 Songs, 
Beethoven's 34 Piano Pieces. Elegantly Do. n Sheet form. No. 1 at $1. 50; | with Eng. and Germ. Words. .Paper| 2 50 
bound. Full gilt..................04. 2 00 No. "Qat $1.20; No. 4 at $1.75; Nos. VOCAL INSTRUCTORS, EXER- The Same, elegantly bound in cloth 
Chopin's Valses...... Stiff paper covers} 1 50 eo | Gents? each} 80 | PE I  sthadocovebinscievsaccies 3 50 
Chopin's Polonaises.. “* “ “ 1200 Handel’ 8  Choruses, arranged by Nixon. OISES, Etc. 
Chopin’s Nocturnes.. “ ‘“ of: | ape , “Staaten: each} 8 00 | 
in’s Mazurkas... ‘ no os 200 Do, ky Shect form. 100 Nos. ya _ | 
Chopin's Ballads ..... ” ” “ 1200 inn 8% 5059 ansenth cakes wise 25 || Aspa’s Observations and Exercises for 
in’s Preludes.... “  “ “ 1250 Hilles P " Progresaivo Introduction to the ee Ss ey 100 || GLEE BOOKS AND PART SONGS. 
Chopin’s Sonatas..... ede | en Se a ee Paper| 4 25 || Collet’s Vocal Rudiments, in 2 Parts. 
Mendélssohn’s Complete Piano Works. Hiles S Short Voluntaries. 3 vols. Cloth, gow oc es, 3<bassspeniwsus 6 
Elegant Folio Edition. Full gilt. i AGS niaWniicg sec C init ataesied 3 00 || Collegiate and School Sight Singing Ma- Glees, Part-Songs, Opera Chorus, An- 
Complete in 4 vols................... 26 00 Do. in 27 Books .......... Paper, cach) 50 | nual; an easy method of Keading Mu- thems, and all other cheap Octavo 
The Same. 8vo. Full gilt. Complete Hiles’ Hand Book for the Organ. .Cloth| 8 50 MR a vine s-sae-coeeth sons 80 Music 1d.,5 cents ; 134d., 6 cents; 2d. 
EE pt ae se Ae 14 00 Do. in Sheet form. .24 Nos., 60 cts. to} 70 | — Treatise on Choir and Chorus 8 cents, and charged same as Bound 
Fret Same. 8vo. Paper. Complete in Hopkin’ sSelect Organ Movem’ts. .Cloth| 7 50 Binging .....- 2.22... 0s-02--+seseens- 50 OGM WIGS 5 «i cenpoweceioniegssase viz} 8 
eee 10 00 . in Sheet form. .21 Nos., 60 cts. to} 70 | Hunt's Observations on the Vocal Shake; 90 
Vol. I, containing Concertos, Sona- +4 Folio Music same as Amcrican Music. 
*Rondos, etc.......Folio. EY SS ———— 
Be. Ee peveccvedede as a — 3 50 Bartholomew's Three Four-Part Songs, 
The Ay eee %~ 250 for Mixed Voices, Compressed Score, 
Vol. IL ‘ecntnbaing Preludes, ‘u- a, | are 1% 
me Se Etndes ete... = > 6 50 a. . Three Four-Part Songs, 
Eiesa soiehessates vO. 
| iro, ‘Paper| 2 3) |] ‘They are beautifully printed on fine white paper, and uniformly ee ee ee 
Yo. Ill, containing Capriccios, are. rigi Barnby’s Eight Four-Part Songs..Paper| 50 
dantes, Fantasies, etc. . Folio. Gilt 6 50 correct. They » as a general thing, the o mal copies, and are in Berger's Six Four-Part Sena “sae 50 
GERRY ‘ ore 350 || every way superior to any other edition. The Full Scores, Vocal Benedict’ 7 a ng eet Songs...Paper| 50 
ahaa wins 3 0s < omnede vo. 8 
Yo IV, containing § withoet| 250 and Orchestra Parts conform to Novello’s Editions. In price they are The Some ia Sean ie et 19 
Words. 8 Booxs.)....Folio. Gilt) 6 50 as _ | Rasta Genial, 6 
Stihl Bybee ean: 8vo. Gilt] 3 50 || ** ete a She Cheapest. "Tle Wee, Heese, eonsalt your own tm Calkin’s Six Four-Part ae. Be ‘Paper 50 
The Same............... 250 || terest by askin for *‘ Novello’s Edition,” and taking no other copy. 50 
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